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The Secretary’s 


Secret 


How to get a job 
and get ahead 
Here 1s good advice 


for every modern girl 
- c 


I don’t know how many of you think 
about these things, but I am the sec- 
retary to the Personnel Manager of a 
big company, and I know a lot about 
how girls get ahead in many dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs. 

One thing I have learned is that 
when a girl can type, a lot of op- 
portunities open up to her. So natu- 
rally, “Can she type?” is one of the 
first questions we are asked about 
almost a// our ambitious girls. That’s 
practically as important as the an- 
swer to “Is she smart?’ 

I’ve noticed that if she really is 
smart, she has the Underwood Port- 
able habit. For the Underwood 
Champion Portable starts a girl out 
with good typing habits. Naturally, 
it is equipped with. back-spacer, mar- 
gin release, variable line spacer, and 
tabulator, and it uses standard size 
ribbon with color shift. 


Underwood Corporation 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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But in addition it offers ringless 
key tops, and any smart girl ap- 
preciates the easy-touch full concave 
key surfaces, and the exclusive dual 
touch tuning. This means, of course, 


that you may “‘tune”’ all the keys at 
once, or one or more single keys 
to your own individual touch. And 
you'll like the sturdy carrying 
case that doubles as a smart over- 
night bag. 

See your nearest Authorized 
Underwood Portable Typewriter 
Dealer . . . or write (a postal card 
will do) for a free booklet on the 
Underwood Champion. 


Underwood Portables 


..made by the “TYPEWRITER 


LEADER OF THE WORLD” 
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90% of Fountain Pen troubles* are due to Air- 
thickened Ink—say Fountain Pen Authorities 


STARTS your pen instantly —even after pro- 
longed exposure to the air 


VIVID COLOR — easy to read—clean-cut lines 





— no feathering 


No more Penny-Wise Pen-Foolish 
Ink Buying. 

Don’t accept 2 to 5 times as 
much ink as you need or can keep 
fresh. 

Here’s ink that stays so fresh it 
starts your pen instantly,.due toa 
remarkable new ink container that 
holds just the amount you can keep 
fresh—Sanford’s 100,000-Word 
Penit Bottle. Maintains fountain 
pens at peak performance by sup- 


* Exclusive of breakage 


New 100,000-word Bottle 





- All the Ink you can keep fresh 


ASK FOR 
] 
4 








Pont Fountain Pen Ink 


IN THE 100,000-WORD BOTTLE 


plying always fresh ink—not ink 
that may clog, even ruin your pen 
because dangerously thickened 
from frequent exposure to the air. 
In 9 out of 10 cases, fountain pen 
troubles* are caused not by defects 
but by stale, air-thickered ink. 
Throw away old air-thickened ink, 
and get Sanford’s 100,000-Word 
Bottle today. 


Get it at any store handling ink. 





Actual 10° 
size 


SANFORD INK COMPANY —Home Office: Bellwood, Illinois —New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. 


May, 1950 
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Ice Cream on the Cover 


> Ricut! That is Jack Carson, the 
screen star, and he’s not out of character 
—for the photo was taken on the Colum- 
bia Pictures set, where The Good Humor 
Man was being filmed, and Jack is the 
good-humor man. 

Shown with Jack are Ervin E. Haw- 
kins, president of the Good Humor 
Company of California, and his assist- 
ant, Tom Cassell, both there to give 
technical advice. Jack is a good sport: 
When he learned that THE GREGG 
WRITER was featuring the story of Tom 
Cassell (page 519), he gladly posed for 
this photo. 


This and That 


> IMAGINE writing an article and not 
being able to read it when it was pub- 
lished! Last month we ran _ Jerry 
Church’s account of “When Shorthand 
Won a War”; but the article was in 
shorthand, and Jerry doesn’t read 
shorthand. His wife is an ex-secretary, 
though; so she read his article to him! 


>» WELL, YOU CAUGHT ON! Back in Feb- 
ruary, we ran a brief item that stated 
you could not, in a normal lifetime, 
“Count to a Billion.”” We wanted to see 
if someone would rejoin, “... if you 
live in England.” 

In America, a billion equals one thou- 
sand million—1,000,000,000—and you 
could count that high in ten years of 
steady counting. But in England a bil- 
lion equals a million million—1,000,- 
000,000,000—and you couldn’t count 
that high! 


>» IF DICTIONARIES are mysterious to 
you, you'll like “Your Boss and Your 
Dictionary” (page 525). But if, after 
you’ve read that article, there are still 
any points in doubt, there is a 20-page 
booklet, “An Outline for Dictionary 
Study” (put out by G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Mass.) that will 
give you all the answers. 


>» COINCIDENCE. About a month ago we 
were carefully reviewing “Heroine of 
Honey Creek,” which you'll find on 
page 562. The next day we planed to 
Terre Haute for a meeting. The chair- 
man of the meeting was Thomas E. 
Halstead—of Honey Creek High School! 
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Good Humored Guy! 


TONY HAMILTON 


T WAS NIGHT. All lights in the pala- 

tial home had been turned off except 

for a modernistic lamp in one corner 
of the huge writing room. Most radio 
stations in the area had gone off the 
air, and the dial had been flicked to 
an all-night classical music program. A 
male secretary slumped over his type- 
writer. An older man reclined on a large 
divan and seemed to be asleep. 

An announcer introduced the Over- 
ture to Rossini’s opera, “Semiramide.” 
At first the music was soft and slow. 
Later it became fast and exciting. The 
man on the divan sat upright. The 
secretary raised his head. 

“That’s it! ... That’s the background 
musie we need! Listen to it!” the 
older man exclaimed. 

The secretary listened closely. “Yes 
... that’s it... makes a perfect tie-in 
for the action in this sequence.” 

“Right,” the older man said with re- 
newed enthusiasm. “Now we’ve got it! 
Take this down!” 

The secretary adjusted the paper in 
his typewriter; and flying keys pro- 
duced words, words became sentences, 
sentences paragraphs, paragraphs 
pages. Soon the combined pages told 
the screen story of “Unfaithfully 
Yours,” which starred Linda Darnell 
and Rex Harrison. The writer-director- 
producer was Preston Sturges. Mr. 
Sturges’s secretary—Tom Cassell. 


BEFORE COMING TO HOLLYWOOD to work 
in the movie industry, Tom led quite 
a normal secretarial life. His hours 
were fairly regular, and he dealt with 
hard-headed businessmen. 


May, 1950 


After graduation from the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles with 
a degree in Banking and Finance, Tom 
went back to his home town in Indiana 
to get a start in the business world. 
However, like many young men at that 
time, he found it a bit difficult to get 
started, for he had no specifie talents 
to offer. Realizing his situation, he de- 
cided to take an intensive course in 
shorthand and typing to increase his 
net worth to a potential employer. For 
six months he attended a local business 
school in the morning and pounded 
away at his theory and in the afternoon 
buckled down to strict practice sessions. 
Soon he had mastered the shorthand 
manual, had gained control of the keys 
of the typewriter, and was practicing 
for speed. He was graduated at the 
head of his class—175 w.p.m. in short- 
hand and 80 w.p.m. in typing. 


THEN, AT THE SUGGESTION OF A FRIEND 
who worked in the local railroad office, 
Tom went to Chicago to apply for a 
position with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Fortunately, though times were 
tough, he was taken on as a “cadet’”— 
a trainee and exposed to the intri- 
cacies of railroading. Shortly thereafter 
he was transferred to Dallas, Texas, as 
a clerk, and then was promoted to a 
better job at Tulsa, Oklahoma. Addi- 
tional increases in salary followed, with 
another transfer—to Chicago, this time 
as secretary to the General Western 
Freight Agent. Next came a position 
as assistant chief clerk in charge of 
personnel records, then out to the West 
Coast, back to the East Coast, and then 
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out to the West Coast again as a travel- 
ing freight agent. Usually such promo- 
railroading take years; but 
Tom, through his knowledge of short- 
hand and typing that made it possible 
for close association with top executives 
who knew the business, acquired the 
prerequisites necessary for the job 
of traveling freight agent in a com- 
paratively short time. 


tions in 


FOR TEN MONTHS Tom traveled the 
eastern Oregon and southern Idaho 
area and handled assignments in big 
towns and little towns alike. Many a 
night he spent stranded in a small one- 
restaurant town because he had been 
unable to get back to the main-line sta- 
tion in time to catch the through flyer. 
It was at one of these overnight stops 
that Tom made a decision that changed 
the course of his career. 

“Some college friends from UCLA 
informed me of a good position open 
in the movie industry at an excellent 
salary,” Tom said, “and in thinking it 
over while waiting for the train, I 
decided to apply for it.” 

The position was as secretary to Jack 
Warner, then vice-president in charge 
of production for Warner Brothers 
Studios. Here Tom headed a staff of 
secretaries and supervised the many 
details that went into the production 
of “The Two Mrs. Carrolls.” After six 
months with Warner Brothers, another 
offer (to become private secretary to 
one of Hollywood’s top writer-producer- 
directors) was made Tom; and in a 
matter of weeks he found himself work- 
ing for Preston Sturges. 


WORKING WITH A WRITER is a job that 
can be different from any other. One 
minute may be charged with enthusi- 
asm, and words portraying all types of 
emotions and situations will roll out 
and onto paper. And the next minute 
nothing but silence may reign. During 
the moments when thoughts are being 
mulled over or when an idea is being 
searched for, a writer may pace the 
floor, take exercises, stare out the win- 
dow, or do any of a thousand different 
things. Usually a writer—and this is 
true of most of them—will try to avoid 
the minute when he must actually be- 
gin writing. He will do anything to get 
away from settling down to it—read a 
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book, tie a shoestring, do something 
that supposedly had been forgotten, 
and so on. One of Tom’s unspecified 
jobs was to guide his employer into 
actually getting started. 

Most of the time writing was done 
at night in Mr. Sturges’s home. Lights 
were turned down low, soft music put 
on the radio. Each script was taken 
down on Tom’s typewriter just as it 
was spoken. Sometimes a scene was 
written and rewritten. Sometimes it 
took days to knock out one or two pages; 
at other times one page followed another 
in rapid succession. Several times, in 
the throes of inspiration, Mr. Sturges 
wrote for thirty hours straight. When- 
ever an impasse was encountered or 
when much time went by without ac- 
complishment, the strain was relieved 
by a walk around the pool, a game of 
ping-pong, or a round of billiards. 

A completed script consisted of ap- 
proximately 175 pages. Tom’s rough 
copy was turned over to typists for 
clean copy and then forwarded to the 
studio for mimeographing. While with 


Mr. Sturges, Tom worked on_ two 
scripts — “Unfaithfully Yours,” and 
“The Beautiful Blonde from Bashful 


Bend” that starred Betty Grable and 
Cesar Romero. 


AT THE PRESENT TIME, Tom is assistant 
to President Ervin E. Hawkins, of the 
Good Humor Company of California, 
whose headquarters is in Los Angeles. 
The Good Humor Company is made up 
of a Salescar Division, which services 
nearly every home from Santa Barbara 
to San Diego in Southern California 
twice a day; a chain of 80 Coast-Currie 
bakery, candy, and ice cream stores; 
and the Chapman chain of ice cream 
stores. Before starting his regular 
duties, Tom received training in all 
divisions of the company. 

“Riding with the Good Humor Man 
on his regular route was one of the 
most interesting experiences I ever 
had,” Tom said. “When you get to be 
a ‘grownup’ you forget how important 
ice cream is to youngsters. Little four- 
year-old toddlers don’t know what 
money actually is, and lots of them 
would stop us and try to buy ice cream 
with a leaf or a soda cap instead of a 
dime. It’s a good thing I’m not a Good 
Humor salesman— (Continued on page 552) 
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The Expert Simplifies Erasing 


If you are skilled in erasing, you will worry much | 


less about making 


errors—and therefore type much more accurately 


A. F. NEUENHAUS 


HEN YOU STOP TO THINK about 

it, you will agree with me, I am 

sure, that half of our errors in 
typing are caused because we are afraid 
of making errors! The more important 
the matter we are typing, the more 
careful we are—and the more errors 
that seem to happen. 

Moreover, the further down a page 
we type, the more we fear making 
mistakes. We know how difficult it is 
to make a good erasure near the bottom 
of the page. What is the result of this 
fear? You know! Haven’t you noticed 
how many more errors you make near 
the bottom of a page than near the top? 
Watch and see. That’s no accident! 


The one sure way to overcome that 
worry and fear of errors is to learn 
how to erase well and quickly. If you 
can make neat corrections, you will 
reduce the number of errors you make 
and gain so much more confidence that 
you will type both more accurately and 
rapidly. So—let’s see about erasing. 


DON’T HATE ERRORS—which is just 
another way of saying, “Don’t roar into 
an error and dig a hole in the paper 
just because you are irked.” 

Instead, study the misstruck letter 
carefully. Determine how little, not 
how much, you must erase. Then move 
your carriage to the right or left far 








When erasing, (1) move the carriage to the right or left so that erasure crumbs fall outside the 

type basket; (2) use light strokes in only one direction, lifting the eraser after each stroke 

to see whether you have erased enough: and (3) do use an eraser shield, because it gives 
you a place to put your fingers and protects adjacent letters. 
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Mr. Neuenhaus, a demonstrator for the Royal Typewriter Company, is a top-notch 

tricks-of-the-trade expert. When we heard the applause of a group of teachers 

to whom he demonstrated the techniques reviewed here, we decided we had to 
have this article for Greqg Writer readers! 





enough to clear the paper fingers and 
writing scale and to assure that erasure 
crumbs won’t fall into the type basket, 
and apply your eraser lightly, in short, 
downward somewhat in the 
way a machinist uses a file. He never 
saws with a file; he does not rub it back 
and forth; instead, he lifts it at the 
end of each stroke. This technique, you 
see, allows a constant view of the place 
where you are working. 

If you use this technique in erasing, 
you'll know when you have erased 
enough—you won’t wear holes in the 
paper and have to retype the page. 

After completing the erasure, return 
the carriage to the printing space and 
tap the correct letter very lightly. Back- 


strokes 


space and strike it again, repeating 
until the darkness of the corrected 
letter matches the rest of the type- 
script on the page. 

Too many typists “scrub” an error 


and then “punch” in the correction, so 
that the correction shouts “Hey, here 
I am!” to everyone who sees the paper. 
Your corrections will be undetected if 
you remember to erase lightly and type 
the correction lightly. 


ERASE AS LITTLE as possible! If you will 
study the typewriter alphabet, you will 
be surprised to see how many of the 
letters can neatly and effectively be 
struck over other letters, particularly 
when the first letter struck (the error, 
that is) appears only lightly on the 
paper. Strikeovers must not show, 
though. Erasures must be neat. 

Then, too, there are a gxyeat number 
of letters that can almost be typed one 
over another. For these, you do not 
need to erase all of the wrong letter; 
you need erase only the part that the 
correct letter won’t cover perfectly. 

For example, type a small e. Now 
type a small s over it, being careful not 
to strike the s any harder than you 
struck the e. Look closely. You will see 
that you could make an easy and ex- 
cellent correction by simply erasing the 
tiny parts of the e that in your strike- 
over close up the openings in the s. 


You could make a perfect and quick 
correction by concentrating your eraser 
strokes on the left and right sides of 
the e; the middle part will be covered. 

Many other letters lend themselves 
for the same experiment: Tinker with 
u and nv, with h and n, with y and v— 
then find other examples of your own. 

Too many typing beginners think that 
they have to erase the whole misstruck 
letter; usually they need only 
a part of it to make a neat erasure. 


erase 


CORRECTING AN ERROR you discover after 
taking the paper from your machine is 
just a little more complicated. It is a 
little harder to make the erasure it- 
self. When the paper is still in the 
machine, the curve of the cylinder 
makes it possible to get the eraser right 
to the point of the error, and some of 
this advantage is lost when the sheet 


is laid on a flat surface. Here, how- 
ever, the friendly little eraser shield 
will be of some help. 

When the sheet has been removed 


from the machine and you discover an 
error, place the paper on a smooth— 
preferably a hard and flat—surface. 
Place the smallest usable opening of 
the shield over the misstruck letter. 
Hold the shield firmly—and then erase 
as little as possible, still using easy, 
one-direction strokes. 

Now, reinsert the sheet into the type- 
writer. Be sure the paper is straight. 
Run the sheet up to the line on which 
the erasure appears. Using your ratchet 
release, adjust the paper to align the 
typing as closely as possible with the 
writing-line scale. Leave the ratchet 
release engaged as you proceed. 

Now comes the critical point: You 
will probably find the paper is a trifle 
out of horizontal alignment. If you 
were to type the correction now, it 
might not be centered in the space in 
which it belongs. It is right here that 
beginners go wrong. They loosen the 
paper and try to shift it to the right or 
left. Don’t! Switch the ribbon-control 
lever to the “stencil” position. Set the 
carriage so that the space left by the 


‘ 
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erasure will be to the left (not to the 
right) of the printing point. Now, press 
the backspacer slowly and carefully, 
and hold it at the point where your 
eye tells you the key should be struck. 
Tap the key experimentally. Tap it 
just hard enough to produce a faint 
impression, being sure to hold the 
backspace key right where it is. 

The first trial stroke may be very 
close but still need a little additional 
trimming. Since you are still holding 
the backspacer where you struck the 
trial impression, the printing point 
location can be moved right or left 
microscopically by slightly releasing or 
by further depressing the backspacer. 
If necessary, you can adjust the line 
up or down, too, by turning the cylin- 
der slightly forward or backward, since 
you have left the ratchet disengaged. 

A second trial impression, with the 
ribbon control still set on “stencil,” 
is usually sufficient to center the letter 
perfectly. So, still holding the back- 


spacer in its appointed position, return 
the stencil lever to “black” and strike 
the correct key lightly and repeatedly 
until the darkness of the corrected let- 
ter matches the rest of the typescript. 
There, it’s done—and perfectly. 


PRACTICE IS BETTER than reading. The 
foregoing may seem involved and com- 
plicated as you read the suggestions; 
but a few trials will quickly show you 
that erasing is very simple so long as 
you remember these things: 


1. Don’t scrub errors—“file” them 
gently. 

2. Erase as little as possible. 

3. Use your eraser shield. 

4. Type corrections lightly and re- 
peatedly until their darkness matches 
the typscript on the page. 

5. Make full use of two machine 
parts—the ratchet release and _ back- 
space key—in making corrections on 
reinserted papers. 





When you must reinsert paper to make a correction, (1) erase the error before reinserting: 

(2) get to the line of writing in which the erased space occurs; (3) use the backspace key to 

center the correct letter in its space: and (4) make experimental taps with the ribbon on 
“stencil” before putting the ribbon on “black” and typing the final correction. 


Pictures, Courtesy of Royal Typewriter Company 
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| Pronunciation ooo 618 
Lew. One who 











e S anything as securily. 
pawn’shop’ (pdn’shdp’), n. A pawnbroker’s shop. 
rpaw paw” (see PAPAW), n. Var. of PAPAW. . 


Centered Period for 
Syllabic Division 




























tet bearing a figure or symb gin Mary, or, a 
| Subject Label saint, which in medieval times was kissed by the poet rand the people, 
before the Communion. 
jpax vo-bis’cum (vé-bis’kiim). [L.] Peace (be) with you. 
pax/wax’ (piks’wiks’), n. [For farwaz, fr. AS. feaz hair + a word 
akin to wearantogrow.] In many mammals, the median ligament of 
the back of the neck, composed of yellow elastic tissue and used in sup- 





comand Vista 










(OF. peier, poier, flov 
osmear oF Coat, as a vessel’ s bation, 





| Principal Parts 

















pate . pacare to pacily, appease. pacis, Deace. : 
1. To satialy ¢ (one) for service rendered, property Y dalisened etc.; re- | deli 
munerate, 2. To give (something due) in return, satisfaction, OF re- 


peac 
esp. 
quital; also, to discharge indebtedness for; settle, as a bill. °3. To pea’ 
peac 













| Idiomatic Usage 





make compensation or retaliation for. 4 




















7 — freely or as fitting; as, » pay court or visit. 
Discriminated 
— ‘o give a recompense; make payment. and | 
Synonyms ¢ prohitable; to be worth the expense, effort, or the like. pea’ 








Syn. Pay, compensate, remunerate, satisfy, Telmburse, Tademuily, re- 
pay, recompense, requite mean to give money or its equivalent in 
return for something Pay implies the discharge of an obligation in- 
curred; compensate, as here considered, a making up for services ren- 
dered or help given; remunerate, more clearly, a paying for services ren- 
dered; satisfy, paying a person that which is asked or required by aw; 
reimburse, a return of money that has been expended; indemnify, a 

reimbursing for loss suffered through fire, accident, damage by war, or 
the like; repay, a paying back in kind or amount; recompense, often, a 

compensating for services rendered but, sometimes, for losses or in- 











juries sustained; requite, a reciprocating or retaliation, often but not 
| Verb Phrase s L_ necessarily in kind 
pay of. T. To O Day; specil., to pay in fulla 





quite. 3. To allow to run off, as a thread or cord. g ‘Collog. To 
yield full return, either to one’s advantage or disadvantage; also, to 
war 
























ct -* vayim-- vaymer* t-*= of ef tng “=~ Maid, 


pay’nima (pa/ntm), 7 paiénisme heathendom, fr. LL. paganie- 
aoems or pagan countries; also, a pagan} 


pay’oft’ (pa’0t’), n. nie Callow] 1. Act or time of paying em- 
ployees’ wages. 2. Kepayment or accrual for settlement at the out- 
come of an enterprise; reward or retribution. 3. Climax of anincident 
or enterprise; specif., the denouement of a narrative. 4. Decisive fact 
or factor resolving a situation, bringing about a definitive — 
5 pinion of the Tax Court on taxability is the payof. a 
Yielding results in the final test; rewarding or decisive. 
pay’roll’ (pi’rdl’), n, A paymaster’s list of persons entitled to pay, 
= 4 the amounts due to each; also, the amount necessary, or 
distribution to those on such a list. 
(pa’é.zazh’), n. (F.] A landscape or a landscape picture. 
{patrol eraft.] U.S. Navy. A fast patrol craft equipped 
Vi -inc n, machine guns, antiair- 
















































crait guns ron ep a arges. TAS. 
| Word Story | =r. ar ee —TT-T- sur STOTT son, 
T8038. e vowel may have been influenced by OF. pers, fr. isu 


plant of a family (Fabaceae, the pea =) 3 erbs, shrubs, and 
trees, the fruit of a is a true pod or legume. 2. The round, 
| Plural Form smooth or wrinkled, edible seed borne severally in Gchiacent pods by a 

vine (Pisum sativum) of this family; also, the similar angular seed of a 
related plant (P. arvense). 3. Any of various leguminous plants or 
their seeds, resembling the common pea; as, the sweet pea, cowpea, 
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tay The plural peas was formerly used to indicate a definite number, 





as contrasted wee | the peaceve plural pease; the tendency now is 3.’ 
2 fot 
peace (pes), n. ° pass, pare (F. as ir L. par, pacis.J) 1. 


A pact or agreement toend hostilities, tween those who have been at 
war or ina state of hostility. 2. A state of tranquillity or quiet; 9 28 
a Freedom from civil disturbance or war. Bb Public order or security, 
as provided by law; as, a breach of the peace. 3. Harmony in personal 
relations; mutual ‘concord. 4. Freedom from fears, agitating pas- 
sions, moral conflict, etc. 5. One who or that which es or main- 
tains’ Peace. —v.4. To become quiet; be silent; — Obs., except in the 
a 

peace’a-ble (pés’4-b’l), adj. Being in or at peace; not disposed to men 
disorder, etc.; pacific: — peace’a-ble-ness, n. — peace’a-bly, 


peace’ful (1001; -f’ D, adj. 1. Now Rare. Pacific; peaceable. 2. Sen 
| Antonym } j in ~ seace: tranquil; also, of or pert. to 
P CALE eace’ 


ce’ful-ly, adv. — 
peace’ful- Syn. $ n. . 


peace’/mak’er (-mik’ér), n. One who makes peace or reconciles parties 
at variance. — peace’mak’ing, n. 4 adj. 
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Your Boss and Your Dictionary 


It's the Number | reference aid in any office 


KATHERINE C. SCHMIDT 
Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company 


T’s MAY; one more month, and then 
[eo be on your own, looking for 

that first, exciting job. You’re all set 
to go, prepared to take dictation at 100 
words a minute and to transcribe it in 
a flash. You know exactly what to do 
in that job interview: how to walk, how 
to talk, how to sit, how to dress, and 
how to smile. You’re perfectly poised; 
and, of course, you get that job. 

After you’ve been on the job for a 
while, your boss suddenly expects you 
to know all sorts of things, things he 
formerly would have looked up himself. 
Now he’s leaning on you, his competent 
secretary. Your first reaction is likely 
to be, “What does he think I am, a 
walking encyclopedia?” But then you’ll 
look around your office to see whether 
such a thing as an encyclopedia is to 
be found anywhere, 


CERTAIN BASIC REFERENCE BOOKS are 
usually available in every office. Some 
of these must be right on your desk 
for quick, easy, and frequent reference. 
Some should be placed centrally for 
everyone to use. Then, of course, there 
is always the public library to go to or 
to call on the telephone when questions 
arise that cannot be answered from the 
available sources. 

First and foremost among the refer- 
ence books in an office is the dictionary. 
Your office may not have an unabridged 
(you know, giant-sized) dictionary, but 
every office will have the common desk 
size, such as Webster’s New Collegiate 
or Funk & Wagnalls New College 
Standard Dictionary and the New Desk 
Standard Dictionary just published. 

Have you ever really studied a dic- 
tionary to see all the things you could 
learn from it? You probably use it to 
check the spelling of a word—yes, that’s 
the most common use of the dictionary. 
But if you will look at the introductory 
pages, you will find there a guide to 
pronunciation. A list of phonetic sym- 
bols appears for all vowels and conso- 
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nants, carefully illustrated by words 
having those sounds that are known to 
everyone. As you read along, you will 
even find the correct pronunciation fo: 
French, German, Scottish, and Latin 
sounds. Under Explanatory Notes is a 
detailed discussion of the various 
features of the vocabulary entries. 


SUPPOSE YOUR BOSS IS GOING TO SPEAK 
at a convention. He has his speech writ- 
ten out. He is using the adjective politic 
but is not absolutely certain whether 
the accent goes on pol or on it. He asks 
you. You then turn to your dictionary 
and check this; because you understand 
the symbols used, you tell the boss to 
pronounce politic with the stress on 
the pol. In Webster, a heavy accent 
mark indicates the syllable with the 
principal accent. Secondary stress is 
indicated by a light accent mark. In the 
new Funk & Wagnalls all stressed syl- 
lables are underscored, but the primary 
stress is also indicated by a light accent 
mark. (See pages 526-527.) 

You can even give the boss the cor- 
rect pronunciation of a French word, 
rapprochement, for instance; for in 
your dictionary after that word you 
will find in parentheses the phonetic 
spelling of the word with the principal 
accent on the last syllable. 

Aside from pronunciation, accent, 
spelling, and meaning, the dictionary 
will tell you the part of speech of a 
word—whether it’s a noun, verb, ad- 
verb, adjective—and its uses as certain 
parts of speech. Abbreviations, which 
also are explained in the Introduction, 
are used for these parts of speech. 


IF, INSTEAD OF USING FRENCH WORDS, 
your boss likes to be informal in his 
speech but does want to avoid slang, 
you can even check whether a word is 
slang or colloquial (colloquial means 
the word is popularly accepted in in- 
formal speech and is a shade better 
than mere slang). Take the expression 
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RAPIER 971 RATCH 


BA‘PLER noun 1 In the 16th and 17th centuries, a long, 
straight, two-edged sword with a large cup hilt, used in 
dueling, chiefly for thrusting. 2 Incorrectly, the French 
small-sword of the 18th century, a shorter straight sword 
without cutting edge and therefore used for thrusting only. 
(<F. rapiére <Sp. raspadera, raker) ; 

BAP -Inz (-in) noun The taking of property by force; as in 
war; spoliation; pillage. See synonyms under PLUNDER. 
(<F. <L. rapina, plunder, <rapio, seize) 

BAP Loca (~luk) (Prov. Eng. & Scot.) adj. Unkempt; coarse. 
—noun Coarse homespun cloth made of inferior undyed 
wool. 

Rar PA-HAN’ mock A river in northern Virginia; 185 miles 

rom the Blue Ridge to Chesapeake Bay. 

BAP PA ‘noun An Irish guerrilla of the 17th century; 
hence, a freebooter or bandit. [<Ir. rdépaire, short pike] 

RAP-PEE noun A dark, coarse, strong-flavored snuff. (<F. 
rapé, rasped, grated) 

RAP-PEL (rah-pél’) intr. verb (RAP-PELLED, RAP-PEL-LInG) In 
mountaineering, to descend from a precipitous height by 
letting oneself down on a rope. — noun Descent by means 
of a rope. [<F.] 

PER noun 1 One who raps; a spiritualist medium. 2 
mr nocker, as of a door or at the mouth of a mining shaft. 
RAP. (ra-port’; F. rah-por’) noun Harmony of relation; 

accordance; sympathetic relation: commonly with um or in 
French with gm. [<F.) 7 

RAP-PROCHE-MENT (rah-présh-mahN’) noun [F.] The act of 
coming or of being brought together; a state of harmony 
or reconciliation; restoration of cordial relations, as be- 
tween nations. : 

RAP-SCAL LION (-scil’-yun) noun A rogue; scamp; rascal. 
(For RASCALLION <RASCAL] 

mart adj. 1 Carried away with lofty emotion; enraptured; 
transported. 2 Engrossed; intent; deeply engaged. (<L. 
raptus <rapio, seize 

RAP-TQ-RI-AL adj. 1 Seizing and devouring living prey; pred- 
atory. 2 Having talons adapted for seizing and holding 
prey: said especially of hawks, vultures, eagles, owls, and 
other carnivorous birds. (<L. raptor, snatcher, <rapio, 
seize] 

BAP-TURE noun 1 The state of being rapt or transported; 
ecstatic joy; ecstasy. 2 The act of transferring a person 
from one place to another; as, Elijah’s rapture to heaven. 
3 An act or expression of excessive delight. 4 [Obs.] A 
snatching away; violent seizure. 

—tr. verb (-rungp, ‘tun-tmG) To enrapture; transport. 
[<rapt] 
Synonyms (noun): bliss, delight, ecstasy, exultation, hap- 





BAS-‘CAL noun 1 An unprincipled fellow; a rogue; knave: 
sometimes used playfully. 2 [Obs.] One of the common 
herd; a man of low birth or station. —adj. Pertaining to 
the rabble; contemptible; base; mean. [<OF. rascaille} 

RAS-‘CAL ITY noun [-tTres pi.) 1 The quality of being ras- 

cally. 2 A rascally act. 

BAS-CAL-LY adj. Worthy of a rascal; knavish; base. See syn- 
onyms under ppap. —adv. After the manner of a rascal. 

RASE (raze) tr. verb (maASED, RAS ING) 1 To raze. 2 [Obs.] 
To erase; destroy. [Variant of RAzE) 

DRaASH adj. 1 Acting without due caution or regard of con- 
sequences; reckless; precipitate. 2 Exhibiting recklessness 
or precipitancy. 3 [Obs.] Quick; speedy. See synonyms un- 
der IMPETUOUS, IMPRUDENT. [<ME. rasch; akin to D. andG. 
rasch, active, quick] — -L¥ adv. — -wESS noun. 

2RASH noun A superficial eruption of the skin, often local- 
ized. (Compare OF. rache, scurf} 

DRASH noun [Scot.}] A rush; bulrush. 

zr noun A thin slice of meat: used especially of 
acon. (Compare obs. verb ras/:, to cut, slash] 

2BASH ER noun A vermilion-colored Californian rockfish 
(Sebastichthys miniatus). [<Sp. rascacio, kind of fish) 

RAS -KOL- Mix noun (-mi-m1 or -mixs pi.) A Russian dissenter; 
a member of one of the sects that split off from the Ortho- 
dox Church in the 17th century. (<Rus. raskolenik, dis- 
senter] 

Ras-Mus-sen (rahs’-moos-un), Kwup Jouan Victor, 1879- 
1933, Danish explorer. 

RA-$O'RI-AL adj. In the habit of scratching the ground for 
food, as domestic fowl and other gallinaceous birds. [<L. 
rasorius <rasor, scraper, <rado, scrape) 

RASP noun 1 A filelike tool having coarse pyramidal projec- 
tions for abrasion. 2 A machine containing a large cylin- 
drigal grater. 3 The act or sound of rasping. — verb 1 To 
sctape with or as with a rasp. 2 To scrape or rub roughly. 
3 To scrape away or off. 4 To make a harsh, unpleasant 
sound. 6 To irritate or exasperate. (<OF. rasper <OHG. 
raspon, collect] — BA$P-ER noun. 

BaSr gy (riz’-) noun Cates pl.) 1 The small round 

ruit of certain brambles (genus Rubus) of the rose family, 

composed of drupes clustered around a fleshy receptacle; 
the typical red raspberry is R. idaeus, with many varieties; 
the native American blackcap is R. occidentalis. 2 The 
plant yielding this fruit. 3 A vulgar sound indicating con- 
tempt and produced by vibrating the tongue between the 
lips. (<Prov. Eng. rasp, raspberry, + BERRY] 

RASPED adj. Rough or roughened, with or as with a coarse 
file; said of uncut book edges. 

BASP ING adj. Making a harsh sound; hence. irritating. 





How entries 


“a lot of things,’’ for example. Your 
Webster will have in italics Collog. 
(meaning colloquial) after that use of 
the word lot; therefore, your boss can 
use it in an informal talk; for the 
dictionary says it’s not slang. Funk 
and Wagnalls uses [Pop.] meaning 
popular usage, for this class of words. 


HAVE YOU EVER COME ACROSS A WORD 
in Webster that was preceded by par- 
allel bars? Did you know what they 
meant? Take that same word rapproche- 
ment; it is preceded by these bars. 
Why? It is a foreign word that occurs 
frequently but has not yet become an 
integral part of our language; there- 
fore, when it is printed, it appears in 
italics. The bars, therefore, indicate 
that a word is to be italicized. To a 
secretary, of course, italicized means 
that the word must be underscored 
when it is typed. For this distinction 
Funk and Wagnalls uses [F’.], meaning 
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are presented in Funk and Wagnalls 


French, or whatever language the word 
may be; the symbol immediately follows 
the word entry. (Illustrated above.) 
But two far more common uses that 
you will make of your dictionary are 
to check the meanings of words and to 
determine their syllabication- If you are 
not sure how to divide a word, look it 
up in your dictionary: Syllabication in 
Webster is indicated by a centered peri- 
od, by a heavy accent, or a light accent. 
Funk & Wagnalls also shows syllabica- 
tion by a centered dot,-.and the stress 
mark with it where both primary and 
secondary accents are needed for pro- 
nunciation. In both dictionaries the hy- 
phen separates the two parts of a hy- 
pheme or hyphenated word, as in half- 
mast. And the trouble hyphemes make! 


NEED WE SAY ANYTHING about check- 
ing the meaning of strange words? 
Your boss may be, or may become, one 
of those men who like to use long, in- 
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RATCHET 


Et noun A mechanism consisting of a notched wheel, 
the teeth of which engage with a pawl, permitting motion 
of the wheel in one direction only; also, the pawl or the 
wheel thus used. Also RATCH, RATCHET WHEEL. [<F.roc/iet, 
spool, ratchet] 

DRATE noun 1 The measure of a thing, by its relation to a 
standard; proportional or comparative amount or degree; 
as, a high rate of interest. 2 Degree of value; price; as, rail- 
way rates; also, the unit cost of a commodity or service; as, 
the rate for electricity, gas, water, and the like. 3 Compara- 
tive rank or class; condition. 4 The amount of variation 
of a timepiece; gain or loss in seconds. 5 A ratio for the 
assessment of property taxes; as, a vate of 40 mills per thou- 
sand dollars. 6 The proportion which a given fact or event 
bears to the total of relevant cases involved; as, a death rate, 
marriage rate. 7 A fixed allowance or amount. 8 [Obs.]} 
Degree; estimation. See synonyms under TAX. — AT ANY 
RATE In any case; under any circumstances; anyhow. — DIF- 
FERENTIAL RATE Ihe lowcr of two rates given usually by 
two competing railroad lines to one of two places in the 
same territory in order to even up profits: in England called 
preferential rate. 

— verb [RAT ED, RATING] 1 To sct an estimate upon or to 
be estimated; reckon the rank or value of; have rank or 
value; as, he rates high in my estimation. 2 To fix the rank 
or grade of; place in a certain rank; as, to rate a seaman. 
3 To determine an assessment on; fix the amount of a tax 
or liability on. 4 To regard; consider; also, to reckon. & 
lo fix the rate for the transportation of (goods), as by rail, 
water, or air; as, a carload of coal rated to New York. See 
synonyms under CALCULATE. [<F. <L. rata (pars), estimated 
(part), <reor, reckon) 

zRate verb [ ‘ED, RAT ING) To reprove with vehemence; 
rail at; scold. (Compare Sw. rata, blame] 

TEL noun A nocturnal carnivore (genus Mellivora) resem- 

= the badger, ashy-gray above and black below, of 
South and West Africa and India. [<Taal] 

DRAT-ER (rate’-) noun One who or that which estimates. 

2RAT-ER (rate’-) noun One who scolds or berates. 

RATR adj. [Obs.] 1 Unusually early; vehement. 2 Swift; 
quick; soon. 3 Relating to the forenoon, or to the early 
pert of a period of time. Also natug (rath). [<OE. hrathe, 
early) 

RATHE (rath) adv. [Obs.] Early; betimes; promptly. [<OE. 
hrathe, soon) 

Ra-tTar- wav (rah’-tuh-now), Watrmer, 1867-1922, German 
statesman and industrialist. 

BATE ER (varying from rath’-ur to rah’-thur) adv. 1 With 


@jreference for one of two things ar courses: more willingly 
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RATTLE 
taining to the act or process of reasoning. 2 Given to rati- 
ocination; argumentative. 

BA:Tiom (rash’-un or ray’-shun) noun 1 A portion; share. 2 

A fixed allowance or portion of food allotted to a soldier, a 
sailor, or a civilian. —SMERGENCY RATION Portions of 
canned beef, hardtack, milk chocolate, etc., for use in the 
field by soldiers. 
—tr. verb 1 To provide with rations; issue rations to, as 
anarmy. 2 To give out or allot in rations, as gasoline, rub- 
ber, butter, etc. [<F. <L. ratio, reckoning] — BA TION- 
ING noun. 

RA-TION-AL (rish’-un-) adj. 1 Possessing the faculty of rea- 
soning. 2 Conformable to reason; judicious; sensible. 3 
Pertaining to reason; attained by reasoning. 4 Pertaining 
to rationalism. 6 Expressible as the ratio of two whole 
numbers or entire quantities. 6 In Greek and Latin pros- 
ody, denoting the measurement of metrical units; capable 
of being measured in metrical units. 

—noun That which is rational. (<OF. <L. rationalis 
<ratio, reason] —-Ly adv. — -NESS noun. 
Synonym (adj.): reasonable. See saGACcious, DSANE, DWISE. 

BA‘TIO-MA!-LE (rash-uh-nah’-li or -nay’-li_or —n4l’) noun 
1 A rational exposition of principles. 2 The logical basis 
of a fact; the reason or reasons collectively. 

BA TION -AL-IsM (rish’-un-) noun 1 The formation of opin- 
ions by relying upon reason alone, independently of au- 
thority or of revelation: opposed to supernaturalism. 2 
The philosophical theory ae priori ideas, that truth and 
knowledge are attainable through reason rather than 
through experience: opposed to empiricism; also, more 
specifically, the theory that reason itself is a source of 
knowledge independent of sense perception: opposed to 
the more specific sensationalism. —RA-TION-AL-IST noun 
— BATION -AL-I§/‘TIC OF -TI-CAL adj. — -TI-CAL-LY adv. 

BA ‘TION-AL/-I-TY (rash-un-) noun [-Ties pl.) 1 Sanity; rea- 
sonableness; naturalness. 2 The cause or reason; rationale. 

ee noun 1 The act or process of ration- 
alizing. 2 The mental process of devising acceptable rea- 
sons for desires, emotions, acts, beliefs, or opinions which 
cannot be creditably justified to oneself or to others in 
terms of their actual motives. 

BA’ ‘TION -AL-IZE (rash’-un-) tr. verb [-1zEp, -tz-1nG) 1 To re- 
gard or treat from a rationalistic point of view; interpret 

in the manner of a rationalist. 2 To render conformable 

to reason; also, rarely, to endow with reason. 3 To give a 

rational interpretation of. 4 In psychology, to explain 

one’s actions and behavior on grounds ostensibly rational 
but not in accord with the underlying, often unconscious 
and discreditable. motives — Ral -TInw. 42 er.ee mnse 
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tricate words. You can write the word 
down in shorthand purely by sound, but 
being sure of its meaning is something 
else again. Sometimes your boss isn’t 
absolutely sure, either! Just think how 
embarrassed you both would be if you 
wrote temerity, as he may have dic- 
tated, when what he really meant was 
timidity. Such a difference! 


THERE ARE MANY OTHER THINGS the 
dictionary can tell you about words. 
Read through the introductory matter 
sometime: a dictionary also can give 
you information on such things as 
(1) abbreviations used in writing and 
printing, (2) arbitrary signs and sym- 
bols, (3) foreign words and phrases, 
(4) punctuation, compounds, hyphemes, 
and capitalization, (5) preparation of 
copy for the printer, (6) proofreaders’ 
marks. Many dictionaries will also have 
a pronouncing gazetteer—an alphabetic 
listing of places, giving the correct 
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Dictionaries 


pronunciation in phonetic symbols, 
the geographic location, and the popu- 
lation. If you have to write a letter 
to Teheran, you can check the spelling 
in your dictionary. Some dictionaries 
give the census figures for cities in the 
United States having a population of 
5,000 or more inhabitants and for for- 
eign cities of 10,000 or more. 

Usually a dictionary has, as well, a 
pronouncing biographical section. This 
is an alphabetic listing of well-known 
persons, giving also the _ phonetic 
pronunciation of the name, the date 
of birth and death, nationality, and 
occupation of these persons. 


DID YOU EVER REALIZE all these uses of 
your dictionary? And did you ever re- 
alize that your boss thinks the world 
of the secretary who is conscientious 
enough to use her dictionary when in 
doubt? So, don’t sneak up on it; use it 
often and use it intelligently. 
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Employers I Have Known 


The genus Boss has many 


Vv 


ariations, but come to know 


Vi 


them, they're quite human, after all 


CELIA 


F YOU ARE A SECRETARY, you can 

hardly help knowing your employer 

pretty well after you’ve worked for 
him awhile. You are on a rather formal 
office footing; but you are the one who 
knows his foibles, his quirks, his good 
points, and his irritating little faults. 
If you’ve had a good many jobs, your 
various employers start falling into 
categories in your mind, a regular filing 
case of data on the genus Boss, in all 
his variations. “He’s the kind of boss 
who. ” you are wont to start any 
description of him. Since this superior 
being doesn’t often ask what you think 
about him, your remarks are confined 
to co-workers and magazine articles. 


THERE’S BILL BLANK. He wants to be 
a good guy and, in fact, he is. He never 
forgets to say good morning, ask you 
whether your cold is better or whether 
you had a good week end. He has a 
reputation as a bright young executive. 
You feel very much at home in the 
‘fice, and there’s none of the nervous 
tension that can make a _ secretary’s 
job harder than it should be. The only 
trouble with Bill is that he’s slightly 
disorganized. Like this: 

“Oh, Miss B, would you mind getting 
out that letter from those people out 
West, what’s-their-name, Winchelson; 
it came a while ago.” 

“Winchelson, Mr. Blank?” 

“Well, maybe it was Jones.” 

You look through the J’s carefully. 
Bill Blank picks up the phone, thinks 
better of it, rifles through a few papers. 
By now you have exhausted the J’s. 

“Perhaps the letter was enclosed in 
a memo from another office,” he says 
suddenly. “Let me see. Accounting? 
Sales?” 

You turn to Interoffice Memos. 

“The facts could have been in the 
Annual Report.” Your boss’s voice 
comes to you muffled, as he is bending 
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over a drawer shuffling through the 
varied contents in search of something 
or other—he never explains quite what. 

You take the Annual Report out and 
start through the contents. . 


LET’S LEAVE YOU THERE and follow this 
no farther. After you’ve worked for 
Bill Blank a few months, you still like 
him, you still admire his intelligence; 
but you’ve learned what it takes to 
handle the situation. You’ve been given 
permission to straighten out his desk 
for him, you file everything personally, 
you keep a notebook constantly handy 
to jot down things that may be for- 
gotten. Now that you know just what’s 
going on in the business, you don’t have 
to work late any more; and Bill Blank, 
too, is happier because everything runs 
so smoothly. 

“This is great,” he remarks confiden- 
tially one afternoon, “I must be getting 
a better grip on myself. You know I 
never used to be able to find anything, 
but now it all seems to be just where 
I put it.” [No thanks to me?] 


Mr. ARCHER IS THE OFFICE OGRE. He 
likes to scare little girls; or so they 
tell you when you come in, quaking, to 
start work as his secretary. © 

“Good morning, Miss Humph,” he 
barks, as you sit down, quivering from 
the build-up you have had. “Let’s just 
see if you can take a letter.” 

He glares at you over his spectacles. 

“Dear Mr. Crunch, yours of the.. .” 
he growls slowly, while your pencil 
starts jerkily along the page. Mr. 
Archer, you find, is the kind of em- 
ployer who never just says something. 
He barks, he growls, or he snaps. It is 
some time before you discover, to your 
surprise, that this dog never bites. 
Somewhere Mr. A. got the idea that 
relationships in an office, for efficiency’s 
sake, should be as abrupt as possible. 
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“Miss Jones, how in blazes am I ever going to 
get any desk-thumping done, when it’s always 
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full of papers! 





He’s probably quite timid actually, sup- 
ports his mother and contributes to a 
fund for stranded Swedish sailors. All 
you need to do with Mr. Archer is 
watch your work, be your normal self, 
remain smiling and unruffled; and some 
day one of the fiercest snarls will con- 
tain the words: “Work’s not too bad. 
Guess we'll have to be giving you a 
raise or you'll quit.” 


“T NEVER LIKE TO WORK FOR A WOMAN,” 
is a statement frequently heard among 
secretaries. You remember it when you 
get the plum of a job working for Miss 
Dash, in Promotion. In for a lot of 
trouble and it probably won’t be worth 
it, you think resentfully. Even her 
pleasant “Good morning” seems to have 
undertones of treachery. She’s far too 
bossy about details, and there’s some- 
thing standoffish in her attitude, too. 
But you conceal your nervousness, 
continue to take dictation smoothly 
even when she points out that you have 
made a wrong outline and don’t know 
all your brief forms. “She’ll never ap- 
preciate my work,” you think. “It’s im- 
possible to satisfy a woman boss.” You 
are no end surprised, a few months 
later, to find yourself recommended by 
Miss Dash, with discriminating praise, 
for a better job in the same company. 


UPSHOT OF THESE BRIEF EXAMPLES is the 
idea that you’re never likely to find 
the perfect boss. Neither, though, will 
you find many who are impossible to 
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work for. It all seems to come down to 
filling in the gaps, seeing where the 
weak spots in the job are and strength- 
ening them by whatever you can offer. 
Instead of griping about your em- 
ployer’s shortcomings, try to arrange 
your work to overcome his weak points 
and to take advantage of his strong 
points. Together you can go places. 

What’s more, when you absorb the 
rather revolutionary idea of regarding 
employers as people, you'll get a big 
kick out of your own employee-employer 
relationships. The dossier of employers 
you have known will be varied, but it 
won’t be dull. 

Mine, for instance, includes an in- 
ventor who was absent-mindedness it- 
self. He constantly offered me my pay 
check in the middle of the week because 
“surely it must be Saturday by now”; 
and he squawked with alarm when I 
suggested balancing his bankbook for 
him, because in seventy-two years such 
an idea had never occurred to him. 
Until I understood that he really (un- 
consciously) wanted a Seeing-Eye Sec- 
retary, we got into all kinds of fasci- 
nating difficulties, such as we did the 
time he spent all evening working hard 
on a very important speech, only to 
find that he had mistaken the date, and 
to be told next morning that the meet- 
ing he was supposed to address had 
taken place the night before. The Great 
Man couldn’t be reached because he had 
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Employers | Have Known 


The genus Boss has many 


rariations 


them, they're quite human, after all 


CELIA 


F YOU ARE A SECRETARY, you can 

hardly help knowing your employer 

pretty well after you’ve worked for 
him awhile. You are on a rather formal 
office footing; but you are the one who 
knows his foibles, his quirks, his good 
points, and his irritating little faults. 
If you’ve had a good many jobs, your 
various employers start falling into 
categories in your mind, a regular filing 
case of data on the genus Boss, in all 
his variations. “He’s the kind of boss 
who you are wont to start any 
description of him. Since this superior 
being doesn’t often ask what you think 
about him, your remarks are. confined 
to co-workers and magazine articles. 


THERE’S BILL BLANK. He wants to be 
a good guy and, in fact, he is. He never 
forgets to say good morning, ask you 
whether your cold is better or whether 
you had a good week end. He has a 
reputation as a bright young executive. 
You feel very much at home in the 
‘ffice, and there’s none of the nervous 
tension that can make a secretary’s 
job harder than it should be. The only 
trouble with Bill is that he’s slightly 
disorganized. Like this: 

“Oh, Miss B, would you mind getting 
out that letter from those people out 
West, what’s-their-name, Winchelson; 
it came a while ago.” 

“Winchelson, Mr. Blank?” 

“Well, maybe it was Jones.’ 

You look through the J’s carefully. 
Bill Blank picks up the phone, thinks 
better of it, rifles through a few papers. 
By now you have exhausted the J’s. 

“Perhaps the letter was enclosed in 
a memo from another office,” he says 
suddenly. “Let me see. Accounting? 
Sales?” 

You turn to Interoffice Memos. 

“The facts could have been in the 
Annual Report.” Your voice 
comes to you muffled, as he is bending 


boss’s 
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over a drawer shuffling through the 
varied contents in search of something 
or other—he never explains quite what. 

You take the Annual Report out and 
start through the contents. . 


LET’S LEAVE YOU THERE and follow this 
no farther. After you’ve worked for 
Bill Blank a few months, you still like 
him, you still admire his intelligence; 
but you’ve learned what it takes to 
handle the situation. You’ve been given 
permission to straighten out his desk 
for him, you file everything personally, 
you keep a notebook constantly handy 
to jot down things that may be for- 
gotten. Now that you know just what’s 
going on in the business, you don’t have 
to work late any more; and Bill Blank, 
too, is happier because everything runs 
so smoothly. 

“This is great,” he remarks confiden- 
tially one afternoon, “I must be getting 
a better grip on myself. You know I 
never used to be able to find anything, 
but now it all seems to be just where 
I put it.” [No thanks to me?] 


Mr. ARCHER IS THE OFFICE OGRE. He 
likes to scare little girls; or so they 
tell you when you come in, quaking, to 
start work as his secretary. 

“Good morning, Miss Humph,” he 
barks, as you sit down, quivering from 
the build-up you have had. “Let’s just 
see if you can take a letter.” 

He glares at you over his spectacles. 

“Dear Mr. Crunch, yours of the. . .” 
he growls slowly, while your pencil 
starts jerkily along the page. Mr. 
Archer, you find, is the kind of em- 
ployer who never just says something. 
He barks, he growls, or he snaps. It is 
some time before you discover, to your 
surprise, that this dog never bites. 
Somewhere Mr. A. got the idea that 
relationships in an office, for efficiency’s 
sake, should be as abrupt as possible. 
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“Miss Jones, how in blazes am I ever going to 
get any desk-thumping done, when it’s always 
full of papers!” 





He’s probably quite timid actually, sup- 
ports his mother and contributes to a 
fund for stranded Swedish sailors. All 
you need to do with Mr. Archer is 
watch your work, be your normal self, 
remain smiling and unruffled; and some 
day one of the fiercest snarls will con- 
tain the words: “Work’s not too bad. 
Guess we'll have to be giving you a 
raise or you'll quit.” 


“T NEVER LIKE TO WORK FOR A WOMAN,” 
is a statement frequently heard among 
secretaries. You remember it when you 
get the plum of a job working for Miss 
Dash, in Promotion. In for a lot of 
trouble and it probably won’t be worth 
it, you think resentfully. Even her 
pleasant “Good morning” seems to have 
undertones of treachery. She’s far too 
bossy about details, and there’s some- 
thing standoffish in her attitude, too. 
But you conceal your nervousness, 
continue to take dictation smoothly 
even when she points out that you have 
made a wrong outline and don’t know 
all your brief forms. “She’ll never ap- 
preciate my work,” you think. “It’s im- 
possible to satisfy a woman boss.” You 
are no end surprised, a few months 
later, to find yourself recommended by 
Miss Dash, with discriminating praise, 
for a better job in the same company. 


UPSHOT OF THESE BRIEF EXAMPLES is the 
idea that you’re never likely to find 
the perfect boss. Neither, though, will 
you find many who are impossible to 
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work for. It all seems to come down to 
filling in the gaps, seeing where the 
weak spots in the job are and strength- 
ening them by whatever you can offer. 
Instead of griping about your em- 
ployer’s shortcomings, try to arrange 
your work to overcome his weak points 
and to take advantage of his strong 
points. Together you can go places. 

What’s more, when you absorb the 
rather revolutionary idea of regarding 
employers as people, you'll get a big 
kick out of your own employee-employer 
relationships. The dossier of employers 
you have known will be varied, but it 
won’t be dull. 

Mine, for instance, includes an in- 
ventor who was absent-mindedness it- 
self. He constantly offered me my pay 
check in the middle of the week because 
“surely it must be Saturday by now”; 
and he squawked with alarm when I 
suggested balancing his bankbook for 
him, because in seventy-two years such 
an idea had never occurred to him. 
Until I understood that he really (un- 
consciously) wanted a Seeing-Eye Sec- 
retary, we got into all kinds of fasci- 
nating difficulties, such as we did the 
time he spent all evening working hard 
on a very important speech, only to 
find that he had mistaken the date, and 
to be told next morning that the meet- 
ing he was supposed to address had 
taken place the night before. The Great 
Man couldn’t be reached because he had 
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“Sorry, but Mr. 


Adams is 
traffic problem.” 


working on a big 
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taken the phone off the hook in order 
not to be disturbed while he was busy 
at work preparing that speech of his. 

Then there was the doctor who liked 
to dictate while driving on his round 
of house calls. Many of these were far 
out of town, but a seventy-mile straight 
away followed by a sharp turn and a 
grinding split-second stop for a truck 
was not supposed to 


affect my nerves 


or my shorthand in any way. 
THERE WAS THE WRITER who could dic- 
tate only while prowling around in the 
next room chewing on a cigar; the busi- 
nessman who seemed to have to give all 
his letters telephone, 
though he was going to reach the 


over the even 
office 
ten minutes later; and the college presi- 
dent who felt that speeches could be 
written only on Sundays between tennis 
games and who, at commencement ex- 
always insisted that he could 
never get through with an address un- 
less I sat in the front row among the 


( rcises, 


graduating class holding a duplicate 
copy of his notes where he could see 
that I had them. “If one sheet should 
blow away,” he confided, “I’d die.” 


Most REAL PEOPLE are stranger than 
fictional characters; and, after my ex- 
periences with employers, little could 


surprise me. A 
for whom I 


Chinese businessman 
worked and whose 
accent was thicker than bird’s-nest soup 


once 


told me that he was going to give Eng- 
lish lessons. When I registered surprise, 
he remarked, “But I must speak Eng- 
lish better than I have 
studied it and you have not.” Not even 
that surprised me. 

That’s only a sample from my file of 
employers I have known. Many of them 
have become good friends of mine, some 
few of them have been hard to get 
along with. But I’ve found all of them 
have been interesting ever since I first 
murmured to myself, “After all, 
ployers are people.” 


you because 


em- 


The Meeting of the Month 


MY 


MICHAEL TRENT 


P 

HE MERRY month of May is, for 
T most of us, the last chance to get 
ready for employment interviews—pre- 
paring an impressive set of credentials 
to flash employers and getting 
ourselves in hand so that we know 
what to say and what to do during an 
interview. then: 


before 


Here’s your program, 


PART ONE (10 minutes of fun). We all 
need to polish our ability to meet people, 
remember names, and conduct 
ductions. So, to get practice in those 
social skills and yet have fun 

1. As each person arrives for the 
meeting, pin on him a 3-by-5 card with 
a fictitious name. That’s to be his 
name in the game. Conduct introduc- 
tions as though everyone were a 
stranger to everyone else. Officers serve 
as hosts and start the introductions. 
Caution everyone to try to remember 
the names—after all, remembering 
names is important, you know. 


intro- 


2. When everyone is present, 
the name cards and 
introductions 
for each person’s 
and five points for each 
successfully completed. 

It will all end in a hilarious mixup, 
of course; but it will be good practice. 


remove 
start a contest of 
each team gets one point 
name remembered 
introduction 


PART TWO (25 minutes of stucy). 
for some ec: 


ot 


Now 


rience in making a job 


application. Select whichever of these 
ideas strikes you as best: 
1. Have a local employment man 


come to the 


copies of 


meeting and bring along 
his firm’s application blank. 
Ask him to tell how the blank should 
be filled out. Fill out the blanks and 
then have him evaluate them. 

2. Have a representative from the 
Federal or state employment office come 
to the meeting and tell you about the 
facilities of his helping you 
get a good job. Continued on page 


office in 
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Transcription Talent Teaser 


This month's Teaser answers five questions that stenographers most 


ole 


frequently ask and gives you another chance to earn a certificate 


E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


ELLO, AND THANK YOU for all those 
letters that came along with 
your applications for the cer- 

tificates we offered with last month’s 
Transcription Talent Teaser! We hadn't 
expected such an onslaught of eager- 
beaver proofreaders. 

So, just to whet your appetite, we’re 
making this month’s Teaser into one 
that lends itself especially well to a 
“certificate test”? because it involves the 
answers to the five questions that come 
to us most frequently—by mail, by tele- 
phone, and by personal query. 


QUESTION 1. ’Way out in front in fre- 
quency of occurrence is this question: 
“What is the correct salutation when 
a letter is directed to the attention of 
a particular person in a firm?” 


Answer. All you have to remember 
is that the salutation must match the 
name in the inside address. Since the 
letter is addressed to a company, the 
salutation should be Gentlemen. The 
Attention line is merely added to hasten 
the delivery of the letter to the proper 
person: 


The City Map Company 
1190 Broad Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Attention Mr. C. S. Andrews 


Gentlemen: 


QUESTION 2. frequency is 
this wail: “Can you tell me some way 
of being sure when to type affect and 
when effect in a transcript?” 


Second in 


Answer. First decide whether the 
word that appears in your sentence is 
a noun or a verb. If it is a noun, it 
must be effect, meaning “rEsult.” It’s as 
E-asy as that to remember! 


The unusually mild weather this 


winter has 
had far-reaching effects. 


If the word is a verb, then determine 
whether it means “to Act upon,” “to 
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Alter,” or “to Assume.” If it does, the 
word is Affect: 

The dampness affects the action of this type- 
writer. 


She affects wisdom she does not have. 


If the verb does not have these mean- 
ings, but does mean “to causE,” “to 
completE£,” or “to producE,” your word 
is Effect: 


He claims the treatments will effect a cure. 
The new procedure will effect a real saving. 


QUESTION 3. Nearly as often we are 
asked: “When is worth while written as 
one solid word?” 


Answer. Never. The phrase is either 
written as two words, or it is hyphen- 
ated—when it appears as an adjective 
before a noun: 


The results of that questionnaire were surely 
worth while. 
The Research 


worth-while 


Department has compiled a 


questionnaire. 


QuEsTION 4. “How can I remember 
when sometime is written as one word 
and when as two words?” 


Answer. Apply this little “trick.” If 
you could insert the word little between 
the some and time, the two-word phrase 
is correct. (Some is here an adjective 
modifying the noun time.) 


I tried to locate that reference some time ago. 


But if the word is used in the ad- 
verbial sense of “at some unspecified 
time,” the solid form is correct: 


I expect to see her sometime next week. 


QUESTION 5. “Should the name of a 
company or a corporation be considered 
as singular or plural?” 


Answer. Either form is correct. The 
names of companies and corporations 
are collective nouns, and, like other 
collective nouns, are regarded as singu- 

















2 The Wilson Leather Company 

o 00 Ex ex AV. 

4 rk 10, N. rsey ‘ 

6 Attention Mr. Henry Browm 

6 Dear Mr. Brown: 

? Sometime ago your salesman who covers this territory 
8 called on us regarding our leather orders. Unfortunately 
9 both Mr. Hunter our purchasing agent and Mr. Cleveland 

10 our sssistent buyer were out-of-town, consequently your 
11 salesmans trip was not very worthwhile. 

12 Mr. Hunter has just returned from a prolonged trip. 
13 And would like to talk with your salesman about future 

14 leather orders. 

15 The leather you sent in filing our last order was not 
16 very satisfactory. When the shipment arrived our forman 
7 acting on some sort of "hunch", had some of the leather 
18 chemically treated to see what the affect would be. A 

19 copy of the chemical analysis is attached. 

27 

23 Yours truly, 

24 Vice President 








lar nouns when they represent a group 
of individuals taking one action: 


The 
settlement 


King 
of 


Lock 


its claim. 


Company requests a prompt 
But when the emphasis is on the in- 
iividuals who compose the personnel 

of the company, the plural is used: 
The 


been 


Novelty 
fair 


always 
of their per- 


Hawkins have 
noted for 


sonnel, 


Company 


the treatment 


Notice that the form of both the verb 
and any pronoun that refers to the 
collective noun agrees with the meaning. 


NOW LET’S GET DOWN to the final treas- 
ure hunt of the year. Study and dis- 
cuss the Teaser letter as much as you 
wish, but put no marks on it. Then, 
with your teacher as judge, retype the 


99 


Vu 


5 


letter as accurately as you can. (You 
must not, of course, refer to the key.) 
You are allowed just 20 minutes. 

At the end of your 20 minutes, out 
comes the paper; then check your work 
while your teacher reads the corrected 
key aloud. Circle any errors you made 
or left uncorrected. If you qualify for 
a certificate, send your paper to us not 
later than June 15, with the examina- 
tion fee (15 cents each) enclosed. Be 
sure your name, your teacher’s name, 
and the name and address of the 
school are typed on the pages. We'll 
check your paper again and then put 
the certificate in the mail if your 
paper does show that you are an “ex- 
pert, accurate proofreader of business 
letters.’’ Complete details about the cer- 
tificates available appeared last month. 
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Families of Familiesin Shorthand 


Fifth of a 


LOUIS A. 


HE FIRST FOUR ARTICLES in this 
series dealt with shorthand tribes 
and families each of which con- 
tained many smaller families. The 
writer will gradually become aware of 
more and more of these shorthand 
tribes, each containing smaller families. 
Almost equally valuable and helpful 


series of Chats on Simplified Outlines 


LESLIE 


to the writer, however, are the many 
single shorthand families that do not 
belong to some tribe or group of simila: 
families. Such word endings are writ- 
ten in full according to the principles 
of the system, but an awareness of the 
existence of the individual families 
speeds up outline construction. 


Single Families Worth Knowing 


COMMON ENGLISH WORD ENDING 
A that is consistently written in full 
is -ite. The ending is used in business- 
letter dictation to some extent and is 
especially common in scientific dicta- 
tion as it is part of the system of chemi- 
cal nomenclature. 


tia FP 


Oe aia 


oe ee 
a get 


cite, recite, incite, 
extradite, erudite, 
nitrite, 


excite, 
unite, 
chlorite, 


polite 4 
dynamite, 
meteorite, 


expedite, 
sulphite, 
ignite 


The similar ending -ide is also fre- 
quently used in scientific words. 


Pt “aa ane 


7 A —, 


ao LY oF, 
ewe ve 


ride, bride, pride, stride, deride, slide, collide, 

tide, guide, confide, oxide, nitride, chloride, 
cyanide, sulphide, iodide 

There is a family in -side, -cide from 


which the d is omitted because of the 
brief form side: 
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side, aside, reside, preside, 
hillside, germicide, 


beside, 
decide > 


subside, 
fireside; 


inside, 
coincide 


CLOSELY RELATED to the families in -ate, 
-ite, and -ide is a family in -ade: 


oe 


a 779 


comrade, trade, 
cascade, 
evade, 


degrade, 

stockade, barricade, brocade, 

serenade, lemonade, persuade, 
invade, pervade 


parade, abrade, grade, 


blockade, 
brigade, 


A change of vowel gives the ending 
-oid. Although there are few common 
words ending in -oid, it is a useful 
family to know because so many words 
are formed by adding -oid (meaning 
like) to almost any noun, as sphere, 
spheroid. 


an 
ia an ae 
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a | 
é- - colloid, b, Ce, 


A 





typhoid, celluloid, hyroid, 

tablor r lloid, solenoid, rhe oid, pl eto . 

nen eee — ne te thi mat id, planctoid, — jolish, finish, relish, abolish, demolish, stylish, 
“4 a ee a, ee “een vanish, tarnish, astonish, furnish, cherish, 

flourish 

ONE OF THE COMMONEST NOUN ENDINGS 

in English is -age. The unaccented The past tense of these -ish outlines 

vowel is omitted, leaving the facile is formed by the addition of the joined 

downstroke for j at the end of the t¢. The combination -ish-t should be 

word. For example: written with one motion—like a small 


check mark: 


kK, 
/, : P “ ey 
ae, polished, finished, relished, abolished, furnished, 
astonish Vi : 


-~ Ve 


—~ ra - nished, vanished 
eA 
i dl “# A G J * ENGLISH WORDS ENDS IN 


d GROUP OF 
A] A -duce, from which the circle vowel is 
omitted according to principle: 
] 


bandage, mileage, baggage, luggage, leakage, 
breakage, shrinkage, spoilage, manage, drainage, yd 
coinage, encourage, message, passage, expressage, a", 7 





] 


voltage, percentage, voyage 


duce, produce, reproduce, introduce, deduce 


re 


Some of Chene nouns have come to be 
ed as verbs. In such cases the joined = Ss 
> . th t we The same group of words forms a 
or the past tense may be written : : ; ; 
. Ply es uniform set of derivatives ending in 
almost in the same motion as the pre- 


tT 


ceding downstroke for j—just like a 


large check mark: er | ila 
eA / 
Pt co 


—_--~- 2 Pa 
Z- 2 F eduction, production, reproduction, introduction, 
ai deduction 


" ° 
-duction: 


bandaged, managed, encouraged, voyaged, : 
pe ton are SOMETIMES A WHOLE SHORTHAND WORD 
FORM recurs throughout a series of 
Another family from which an un- — words. One useful example is the family 
accented vowel is omitted is the family ending in -port. Each word is written 
of words ending in -ism: in full according to principle, but famili- 


arity with the entire family facilitates 


(—_— the construction of the outline for any 
( a : 


word in the family that may occur in 


Pan ww neg... L = the dictation: 


realism, capitalism, symbolism, unionism, com- Z C 
Z 


munism, pessimism, criticism, witticiam, cynicism é C 


THE OMISSION OF THE UNACCENTED C 

VOWEL from the -ish family gives a very , 
7 -_ - . oa = port, deport, report, import, comport, export, 

large family of facile outlines: purport, transport, passport 
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The shorthand outline for the word 
form, constructed normally with the 
word-beginning for- and the stroke for 
m, is used as a building block in the 
-form family: 

- 
reform, conform, 


form, perform, 


transform, uniform, 


MOST OF THE WORDS in the -verse family 
appear in three forms, -verse, -vert, and 


inform, 
platform 


POCSION YS 


EAT ees 
~~ Ss 7s Ss 
of WA atly ) 


( 


~- cL <7 


Ms a: | 


om 

<4 averse, avert, aversion; converse, convert, 
conversion; reverse, revert, reversion: inverse, 

invert, inversion; diverse, divert, diversion 


The -cede family is also spelled in 
-ceed and -sede, just to keep the tran- 


scriber on his toes: 


th de th 


cede, aenet, recede, " ede, intercede, 


upersede, eambaail pr anal exceed 


THE FINAL ” OF THE -sign FAMILY blends 


with the d for the past tense: 


yee, 


sign, assign, de sign, 


signed, 


resign, consign, countersign; 


assigned, designed, resigned, consigned, 


countersigned 


The full shorthand form for the word 
serve is found at the end of a -serve 
family of shorthand outlines: 


9799 G5 % 


serve, deserve, reserve preserve 


conserve, PH. ca 
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° observe, 


THE 
claim 


SHORTHAND 


also 


FORM FOR 
appears as a 
building block in the 
shorthand outlines: 


THE WORD 
shorthand 


-claim family of 


laim, acclaim, declaim, reclaim, proc laim, 


di claim, exclaim 
The m in the -claim family blends 
with the d to form the past tense for 
all the words in the family: 


claimed, acclaimed, declaimed, reclaimed, pri 
claimed, disclaimed, exclaimed 
The shorthand outline for the word 


is found as the last element in a 


useful shorthand family: 


SOE 


_ =a Fz— 


‘Se 


toilsome, hand- 
irksome 


ee e——-——— 2 


rin 


wholesome, lonesome 


tiresome, 
some, cumbersome, bothersome, 
IN THESE 
of the 


ARTICLES THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
usefulness of analogy in short- 
hand writing have been chosen from 
words showing a family resemblance 
at the end of the shorthand outline. It 
has been possible to give only a few 


examples, but the alert shorthand 
writer will discover many more short- 
hand tribes and families. 

You will find just as many such 
word families that show the resem- 
blance at the beginning of the word. 


No attempt has been made to deal with 
these because a casual check of the 
shorthand dictionary will reveal many 
such families. The alphabetic listing 
brings them together, whereas it is dif- 
ficult to find members of the end-of-the- 
outline families in the alphabetic list 
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Shorthand Speed Builder No. 4 


You can save a lot of time and build speed in practice on business letters 
if you realize that 90 per cent of the words are familiar to you 


CLYDE IL. BLANCHARD 


BUSINESS LETTER, like a cake, is 
made up of certain ingredients— 
and it may surprise you to learn 

that about the same amount of each in- 
gredient is found in each business letter, 
just as it is in cake! 

For the sake of proving that state- 
ment, let’s separate the vocabulary of 
the letter in the illustration to see what 
its ingredients are. The letter contains 
215 words. Of those 215 words, how- 
ever, 96 are duplicates. There are 17 
duplications of the word the; 16 of the 
word of; 10 of the word a; 5 each of 
the words and and to; 4 each of the 
words be and in; 3 each of the words 
is, that, unit, work, and you; 2 of the 
words it and should; and finally, 1 repe- 
tition of 16 other simple words. 

So, you see, nearly half the words 
in this 215-word letter are duplicates. 
This letter really has only 119 different 
words—not 215. And you will find it 
true of the general run of business cor- 
respondence that nearly half the words 
in business letters are duplicates of 
other words in the same letters. 


DUPLICATES, therefore, are the first in- 
gredient of business letters. Let’s look 
for the other ingredients. 

The consists of 
brief forms. If you add up all the brief 
forms in the letter illustrated (not 
counting the duplicates, for they are 
included in the first ingredient), you 
will find 45 of them—including 8 deriva- 
tive forms—which accounts for a little 
over 20 per cent of the total words, 
and more than a third of the different 
words (119) in the letter. 

So, remember: About a third of the 
different words in the typical business 
letter consists of brief forms and their 
derivatives. 

The third ingredient is composed of 
commonly used words other than dupli- 
cates or brief forms—words that are 
among the 3,000 most commonly used 
business terms. There are 51 such 
words in the letter illustrated. 


second inp redient 


ror 
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What is left for the fourth ingredi- 
ent? Just a few words that are not so 
frequently heard. In this letter, there 
are only 23 such words—roughly 10 
per cent of the entire letter. 

What have we discovered from this 
analysis? Let us summarize the find- 
ings. The typical business letter 
(whether it is one you practice in a 
textbook or one you take from a busi- 
nessman’s dictation) contains four in- 
gredients, in about these proportions: 


Per Cent 
1. Duplicate words ...... 
2. Brief forms and derivatives 20 
3. Other commonly used words (in the 
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3,000-most-used-words group).......20 
4. More difficult words (beyond the 
3,000-most-used-words group) aie aaa 


Now, HOW CAN WE USE this information 
in building shorthand speed? In several 
ways. For instance: 

1. The first bump on your speed- 
building highway that is to be elimi- 
nated is your fear that you won’t be 
able to write a familiar letter when 
it is dictated rapidly to you. Now that 
you realize that only 10 per cent of the 
typical letter consists of words that you 
haven’t already learned to write rap- 
idly, this fear should disappear. 

2. The next bump on which to go to 
work is your fear that you can’t read 
correctly what you write at. high speed. 
But, look: 90 per cent of your outlines 
will be those of brief forms and other 
easy words and duplicates—the very 
words that you write easily. 

Still, there is one thing to observe 
in this connection. Most of the reading 
errors of stenographers are caused by 
poorly written brief forms and similar 
easy words. The reason is that the 
stenographer becomes careless in writ- 
ing these outlines because he knows 
them so well; he does not stop to think 
as he dashes it off that a distorted of the 
comes to look like and the; that a sloppy 
you can look like this; and so on. Speed 
in writing easy words is dangerous 
unless you keep the proportions exact. 
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Dear Mr. Parks: 


We ape giad te give yeu a few faete and comments vegarding the benefits shat 


ave derived frem a centralized eerviee unit that 46 properiy organised and super- 


vised. 


Centralization eimpiy means the organisation ef a eentrai unit te take eave 





ef the neede of adi the departments ef a business firm, f+ need net mean, how- 


ever, the elimination ef private secretaries fer she sep executives. 





The decivabsiity of establishing eueh @ unit ean voadiiy be determined 


through @ preliminary etudy ef the nature and the veliume and the flow ef werk, 


the number of employees tnveived, and she availability and ieeation of the space 


needed. 


—————— 


The nature of the werk that $e new betmg performed #n Your company eheuid be 


studied $n evrder to find how muek of £6 eoutd be handied better 4h & POO], A 


etudy eheuid aiee be made ef the volume of werk, beeause a fatriy even fiew ef 


werk te eecensiai fer the eueeseefui operation ef a pood. 4 ie goneraiiy agreed 


that a eentrai unit shoukd have at deaet fifteen empieyees tn erder te justify 


fuii-time supervision. 


After you have etudted theee faete, we ehai2 be giad se present additionad 


information, ££ yeu ee dectve, te aid yeu $n the preparation ef your recommendation, 


Yeure truiy, 





Here's all that’s left after the Brief Forms, Most-Used Words. and Duplicates ar 
crossed out—only 23 of the 215 words! 


Moral: When practicing easy words 
like brief forms, stress accuracy. 

3. When practicing for speed, don’t 
waste time on duplicate words; con- 
centrate on the unusual 10 per cent so 
that you can write them fluently. Al- 
ways remember that the difficult words 
in a letter are so few that you can 
afford to take the time necessary to 
write good, readable outlines for them. 

4. Anyone who takes the trouble to 
practice writing and rewriting a letter, 
as a good student does when he is pre- 
paring a lesson for the next day, can 
see now how to make best use of the 
time he has for practice. This is what 
he does: (a) Easy words, on which he’d 
be tempted to write carelessly, he prac- 
tices with special attention to good 
proportion; (6) difficult words, which 
he’s afraid will slow him down in later 
rapid dictation, he practices for flu- 
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ency; then, (c) in order to become a 
rapid writer, he writes the material 
in thought units so that he practices 
several outlines together. 


SPECIAL SUGGESTIONS: Just to convince 
yourself, practice the letter illustrated 
in the manner just outlined; then have 
someone dictate the letter to you several 
times, each time at a slightly faster 
rate—and you'll see how you are 
tempted to write sloppy forms for the 
easy words and to dawdle over the 
harder ones. 

Inspect your notes closely—be your 
own severest critic. Don’t those notes 
reflect what we’ve said? Good! Now 
start some “clean up” practice to get 
rid of the last sloppy outline and the 
last slow-motion hard word, for that 
kind of practice is the best in the world 
for improving your writing skill. 
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A moment's pause during O.G.A. practice at Averill Park High 


Contest Vignettes 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


Director of Awards 


l. 
HAT DO SHORTHAND TEACHERS think of the O. G. A. Contest? The reaction of 
those who have long been training good shorthand writers by using the 
O.G.A. membership as a standard was well expressed by Miss Rosa G. 
Webber, of Clark College, Vancouver, Washington— 


College students hurried today in the Secretarial Training Department! More specimens 
were being handed in every few minutes; and the large envelope, addressed to THE GREGG 
WRITER, was nearly ready to be mailed! 

After all these years, I still think there is nothing like the O.G. A 
understand fluency and proportion in shorthand. It 
shorthand before I teach transcription 

In spite of missing school for two weeks because of the severe weather, we have had fun 
trying to catch up. Now we will be waiting to read the results of the big contest 


. Contest to help students 
is one of my most important units in 


Miss Webber is herself a beautiful shorthand penman, and she trained a superb 
team for the Contest this year. But that is nothing new. She has been doing it 
time and again. 

- 


SPRING IS “JUST AROUND THE CORNER” as we write this—March 20—and is shed- 
ding sunshine on many beautiful Contest specimens! We marvel at the quality 
of the notes written by juniors. An increasing number of teachers have learned 
that the little extra time devoted to encouraging beginners to write the O.G. A. 
pays big dividends in satisfaction and “smooth sailing” in the final semester. 

Sister Mary St. Monica, Mundelein Cathedral High School, Chicago, submitted 
a Contest club in which thirteen juniors were entered who already hold the Com- 
plete Theory and the 60- and 80-word Shorthand Speed certificates; one junior 
who holds the 60- and 80-word awards; eleven juniors who hold the Complete 
Theory and the 60-word award; and fourteen juniors who hold the 60-word short- 
hand award. Fine going! 


Complete results of the Contest will be reported in our June issue. 4 
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Vying with that splendid record are the results obtained by the teachers of St. 
Boniface School, Philadelphia, whose forty-six senior contestants have already 
won the following awards: 

In shorthand—46 Junior O.G.A. certificates and 33 Senior membership cer- 
tificates, and 14 O.G.A. pins, as well; 45 Complete Theory certificates; 46 Speed 
certificates for 60 words a minute, 38 at 80, 28 at 100, 19 at 120, and 3 at 140. 
In typewriting—45 Junior and 42 Senior O. A. T. certificates, 43 Competent Typist 
(speed) certificates at 30 words a minute, 45 at 40, 11 at 50, and 3 at 60 w.p.m. 

Good work, that! 

3. 


Wrote Mrs. D. H. ENGLAND, Averill Park Central High School, Averill Park, 
New York, in sending in the Contest entries from her shorthand students: 

Here are the copies for the Annual O. G. A. Contest. These papers may not reflect the effort 
and interest expended, but you can see from the photograph that the girls are happy and 
alert! (That reproduction across the page certainly shows it!) This practice for the 
O. G. A. helps, and is worth all the patience and persistence required to earn an award. 

What a fine Contest article—one girl wrote it 185 times! If you and your staff are as 
enthusiastic in checking the entries as we were in writing them, you’ll have fun, too. 


4, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLE that will handicap a shorthand writer in obtaining speed 
and accurate, rapid transcription will disqualify an O.G.A. specimen. Notes 
that are written fluently and accurately except for an occasional faulty outline 
will qualify. Common faults to be overcome are: 


1. Lack of fluency—writing is too slow. 
2. Incorrect formation of characters. 

Bad proportion. A good differentiation should be maintained between short and long 
strokes, between small and large circles, between hook vowels and the dev-tive, gent-pend 
blends. 

4. Lack of continuity of writing—reflected in dots or thick strokes at the end of outlines, 
too perpendicular slant, etc. Writing the O. G. A. copy from dictation will improve continuity. 


5. 


THE WRITERS OF THE SPECIMENS, parts of which are reproduced here, won Honor- 
able Mention and the Gold O.G. A. Emblem Pin in the Contest. How does the fine, 
fluent style of these writers compare with yours? 
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6. 


THIS NOTE CAME from Dorothy L. Travis, of Central High School, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, who paid us the honor of a visit during the Contest: 


Just a note to thank you for stopping, at a time when you were so very busy, to go over the 
set of O. G. A. papers I carried to New York with me. I had no expectation of anything of 
the sort. I just thought I would take them in instead of mailing them, since I was going 
to be in New York anyway. 


It was most interesting to see how you check the papers, and it made me feel that, after 
all, perhaps I am not too critical of the students’ shorthand. The students were most inter- 
ested in my report and pleased that you gave their papers your personal attention. 


7. 


is snowed under with awards tests! Students, 
office workers, and teachers from all over the world competed in the O.G. A. Con- 
test—and thousands of other students are applying every day for the various 
monthly shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, and transcription test awards. 

The big International Bookkeeping Contest closed with approximately 15,000 
entries! 


O.G. A. 


YOUR CREDENTIALS DEPARTMENT 


At this writing only a small dent has been made in the examination of 
Contest papers, but what we have seen of the entries is most gratifying. 


“Do you really examine all those papers ?’’ asked a school executive who visited our Depart- 
ment recently and saw the mound of tests awaiting attention. We took him around the 
Department and let him see for himself our examiners at work checking and preparing 
reports for our penmen, € xplaining the method and procedure to him. 

“Now I can explain to my teachers why the awards seem slow in coming sometimes. They 
have no idea there is so much work involved in handling their tests !’’ 


8. 


YOU 0.B.E. MEMBERS will be especially interested in a letter that we received 
recently from Miss Geraldine I. Hale, of South Lancaster, Massachusetts: 


Last year, while I 


was teaching at Troy High Schoo! in New Hampshire, Chapter No. 219 
of the Order of B 


isiness Efficiency was installed and maintained under my sponsorship. 
We had very profitable times together discussing such topics as job-finding, business person- 
ality, good grooming, personal adjustments, and work standards. However, 
ized so late in the year that we did not have 

I received a complimentary O. B. E. one day, after 
return ng from a school baseball game, I discovered that my pin was missing. Would it be 
possible for you to send me another? I would be willing to pay for it. 

This year I am attending Boston University, finishing work for my master’s degree. I shal] 
be glad to return to teaching, as I like it very much. I feel better qualified now! 


we were organ- 
too much time to do all that we planned. 
Pin for organizing this Chapter; but 


Congratulations, Miss Hale! 


You may wear the O.B.E. Pin again—and with 
added distinction. 


g. 


ONE OF OUR OLD-TIME CONTENDERS was back in the Contest this year—Miss Eulalie 
Hill, of San Diego High School, who submitted a fine club of O. G. A. specimens. 
With the papers came this interesting letter: 


Here we come “hobbling”’ back to enter your Annual O.G. A. Contest. 
toothless or on crutches (we just don’t get that 
been more years than I care t 
on our walls read 1932, 


We are not quite 
way in California, of course!), but it has 
remember since we have taken part. The banners still hanging 
1936. However, the urge of spring, the rejuvenation of the aged, or 
something has moved us to sprint around and try again. We just hope we can give the 
teachers who are ‘“‘youngsters”’ a run for their money! Anyway, here we are, and it has 
given new pep and inspiration to both pupils and teachers. 

Our High School subscribes for forty copies of the GREGG WRITER; and, when the magazine 
arrives, it never fails to be the highlight of the month in our shorthand classes. The students 
love the stories, which are a wonderful aid in getting them to love reading. The jokes come 
next after the stories. This may not be highbrow, but we should worry-——just so they read and 
like to! And the transcription speed practice is splendid. 


The finest thing about these contests, I think, is the fact that, after practicing for them, 
the students aly 


ways say, ““‘We can read our notes so much better. It helps our transcription 
a lot.” If it did nothing else, that surely pays for the time and energy it takes. More power to 
the contests so say we all. 


Welcome back into the Contest, Miss Hill—and more power to you! We missed 
you, and we’ve thought of you every time we saw your red spring cardinal among 
our old displays. Remember that O.G. A. Contest cover design of yours? 
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10. 


AN EQUALLY ENTHUSIASTIC LETTER accompanied the specimens sent in by Miss 
Ruby Agnew, of Milton Union High School, Milton Junction, Wisconsin. We can 
always count on beautiful notes from her students! She writes: 

Another O. G. A. Contest is about to close! Preparing these papers for this annual contest 
always creates enthusiasm and puts pep into the work of the students. They really enjoy 
watching their progress ! 

Enclosed is my 100 per cent club—23 junior and 11 senior papers. 


ll. 


WE WONDER HOW MANY OTHERS can match Miss Elsie Deutschmann’s record. 
Many of you, we know, are with us year after year, but Miss Deutschmann’s letter 
(sent with her Contest club from Lancaster High School, Lancaster, Missouri) 
is the first to remind us of how long that association has been: 

Again we are quite happy to present our O.G. A. copies for the International Shorthand 


Contest. I am not quite sure whether this is the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth consecutive 
year that we have entered these contests. 


We are so proud of the banner that we won last year, and also of those we won in pre- 
ceding years. We think they make our room very attractive. 


We have worked very hard on our copies this year. We hope the examining committee will 
like them. 

Last year one of our girls who won a gold pin in the International Contest later won the 
gold medal at the Chillicothe Business College Contest in shorthand artistry, and also the 
gold medal in shorthand dictation and transcription. Her record was 99 2/3 per cent. We are 
sure that the O.G. A. Contest helped her win these awards. 

We are planning to have our annua! exhibit of awards again this year. The awards will be 
on display in the office window of the president of the Board of Education. This exhibit 
always attracts a great deal of attention. Then, too, it is a splendid recommendation for our 
students. 


Thanks again for the privilege of taking part in an interesting and beneficial contest. 


12. 


IT DIDN’T SEEM QUITE NATURAL not to have a club of specimens from Miss Marie 
Mahaffy this year—such good work has been received from her year after year. 
She has now retired and has been devoting all her energies to housekeeping. An 
amusing note enclosing a snapshot of her engaged in “winter sports” (shoveling 
snow from a long, long front walk) reached us not long ago. 

And now another of our “regulars” is saying good-by: 

I am sending a paper from every pupil in both classes, but these will be the last contest 
papers I shall send in, as I complete my teaching this June. I have enjoyed having the 
Gregg awards as incentives for better work. 

Many GREGG WRITER friends of Miss Amanda J. Hanson, of Eagle Bend High 
School, Eagle Bend, Minnesota, will want to send best wishes for “happy days 
ahead”! We shall miss you, Amanda, but we are glad to have had these man: 
years of codperation, and we commend you on a fine job of teaching. 


13. 


WHETHER YOU ARE A STENOGRAPHER OR A STUDENT, your interest in yourself will 
be manifested by the amount of time you invest in self-improvement. Business 
annually invests considerable time and money in training young employees in the 
how-to-do-it techniques that increase their production and make the investment 
worth while. They ask in return: 

Punctuality and good attendance 

Interest in the job 

Attention to details 


4. Enthusiasm for learning and improvement 
5. Willingness to give undivided attention to the work. 


} 
i 
9 


The 0. G. A. Contest has been dramatizing teaching results for thirty-six years. 
Stories about the Contest winners will be published in newspapers all over the 
country this year. Don’t fail to give them the opportunity to tell the hometown 
folks about your achievement. 


gusiness will invest in you as much as you invest in yourself. 
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All clubs of test papers should be 


accompanied by a typewritten list of 


names to expedite checking and insure 


accuracy in making out certificates. 


May copy is good as 


tests for O.A.T., C.T., 


membership 
and O.G.A. until 


receipt of the June, 1950, issue. 








Style Studies 





May 


O.G.A.Membership Test 


Lesson of the Kite 
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Senior Awards Test Material 
Senior O.A.T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS. This is a two-page job. (1) Type the information on Trust Company Terms on 
one page, arranged in two columns. The subheadings should be made part of the paragraphs 
and underscored to represent the italics in the type copy. (2) Write the covering letter on a 
separate sheet, supplying name and address, as well as date. Use a letterhead if available. 


TRUST COMPANY TERMS 


Ancillary—An Ancillary Executor is subordinate to the one named in your will 
and is appointed to dispose of property in another state or country that does not 
permit your chosen executor to represent you. 


Codicil—A written instrument executed and witnessed like your will, to change 
or add to its provisions. 


Escrow—Cash, securities, important documents, or other property deposited 
with an agent to be delivered by the agent to a third party upon fulfillment of 
conditions prescribed in a letter of instructions. 


Estate—Your Estate is all you own—real estate, cash, stocks, bonds, and other 
property. You can pass these on by will, subject to the deduction of debts, estate 
and inheritance taxes, and administration expenses. 


Executor—Your Executor is named by you in your will to settle your estate and 
see that it is passed along as you direct in the will. 


Fiduciary Services—Those rendered by an executor or trustee or committee or 
guardian of property. 


Letters Testamentary—The court’s certificate of the probate of a will and of the 
executor’s authority to act under it. 


Principal—The Principal or corpus of an estate or trust is the property in it 
other than income. 


Probating a Will—Presenting proof to the court after your death of the legality 
of your Last Will and Testament, whereupon the court grants authority to the 
executor to carry out your intentions expressed in the will. 


Surrogate—The judge of a probate or surrogate’s court, having jurisdiction over 
wills, executors, and testamentary trustees. 


Testamentary Trust—A Testamentary Trust is one created by a will to become 
effective after death. 


Testator—One who has made a will. 


Trust—A Trust puts your money or other property into the hands of a trustee 
for management, disposition of income, and distribution of principal as you 
direct in your will or trust agreement. 


Trustee—The financial institution or individual (or both) named to manage and 
distribute, after your death, the income and principal of the trust funds your 


will prescribes. Also one appointed to manage property placed in a trust during 
your lifetime—a “living trust.” 





Dear Sir: With this letter we are reading the enclosed booklet, which 
sending you a page containing terms tells of various ways in which the 
used by Trust companies in their daily Bankers Trust Company may help you. 
business. We hope it will not only in- Very truly yours, (Supply a dictator’s 
terest you, but be useful as well. It initials with your own as the “identifi- 
might be well to study the terms before cation” line, and indicate the enclosure.) 
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Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test. 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; the 

words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net 

minute. The number of strokes ia indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate 
the gross number of strokes written. 


If you would find the spirit of New York City, when 
you come visiting this summer, do not look to the soar- 
ing buildings or the throngs that crowd around the win- 
dows of the fashionable shops on the Avenue. Rather, 
take a dime from your pocket and join the milling 
throngs that push and buckle their way through the 
turnstiles and into the subways. 

Get on the subway train at Fourteenth Street and take 
just a short ride up to Times Square. Do this right at 
the height of the homeward rush, along about five in the 
afternoon. Then you'll understand the real spirit of give 
and take that is New York City. 

There they are, two million people hurrying to get 
home for dinner, and you will be sure that they are all 
trying to make the trip in your car. Breathing on your 
neck will be bank clerks and vice-presidents who got on 
the train at Wall Street, salesgirls and secretaries who 
got on with you at Fourteenth, all swaying together as 
the train rocks uptown. Just about everyone rides the 
subway, for it is faster than any other way to ride; the 
slowest way during the rush hours is by car or taxi. 

At the stop before you reach Times Square, half the 
people in your car will burst out, and then twice as many 
will squeeze into the same space — railroad conductors 
just in from Montauk Point, salesmen and housewives 
who have finished the day at the big stores. In they 
pour; yet you had thought it was crowded before. 

Your fellow passengers are hungry. They are tired. 
Most of them have sore feet, or sore tempers from a last 
minute’s distressing interview with a customer or the 


n deduct ten 


words per 
counting 


Strokes 
=> 

106 

160 

214 

264 


349 
403 
459 


516 


939 

994 
1051 
1105 
1157 
1215 
1269 
1321 
1375 
1425 
1478 
1535 


1589 
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boss. Many carry packages that never do get crushed as 
you would expect. Practically everyone is reading a 
paper — his neighbor’s, if not his own — and patiently 
straightening its pages against the opposition of the big 
fans that churn the air overhead. 

What is the spirit of this crowd? It is one of high 
good humor and patient good nature. The lurching train 
throws them as a mass from one side of the car to the 
other, so that the persons hanging on the straps support 
the persons behind them, in a seesaw battle that has a 
truce only when the train roars into a station platform 
and skids to an abrupt halt. Then there is a quick retreat 
followed with invasion by the replacements, all in a bed- 
lam of shuffling feet, crackling papers, laughter, and 
conversation in a dozen languages. 

If you see an empty seat, let us caution you, do not 
dive for it. You cannot possibly beat the steady cus- 
tomers who learn early in life that the folding of a news- 
paper or the taking of a new grasp on a package signals 
a departure. Getting a seat is part of the game of New 
York. No one expects to get a seat. Anyone who does, 
therefore, is sure to be in high spirits the rest of the 
trip and all evening. More than one young worker will 
exclaim when he gets home, “Imagine, I got a seat in 
the subway today. I got a raise, too.” If the family asks 
how it happened, he knows they are referring to his get- 
ting the seat, not to getting the raise. 

The standing joke in this great city is, “There’s always 
room for one more—what are you waiting for?” That 
is the spirit of the subway. It is the spirit of the Lady 
with a Lamp who stands in the harbor. It is the spirit 
of schools and lodges, businesses and Broadway the- 
aters, churches and hotels. It is the real spirit of New 
York City. There’s room for one more—what are you 
waiting for? — Loid Michaels 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.] 
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2936 
2991 
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3090 
3142 
3201 
3257 
3307 
3365 
3417 
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Junior Awards Test Material 


for May 


Junior O. G. A. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Copy the letter below in your best style of shorthand, trying to make your 
notes look as nearly as possible like our expert penman’s here. The test may be written 
in one column or two columns, whichever you prefer. It may be submitted on your 
regular notebook paper or any other stationery that will allow you to do your best 
work. Ruled paper is not required, but usually helps keep your writing uniform. 





GF lu ua BP 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following material on one page. Single space. Center the heading 
in all capital letters. Type evenly. 


SUNLIGHT For the first time sun- 
light is reported to have been caught in 
the vital act of generating hydrogen, 
which is one of the fundamental proc- 
esses enabling plants to harness energy 
and thus create food. The investigations, 
carried out at Washington University, 
St. Louis, by Dr. Martin D. Kamen, in 
collaboration with Howard Gest, micro- 
biologist, are described in the magazine 
Science.* 

Until now, the report states, no one 
had ever succeeded in catching sunlight 
in the act of generating hydrogen. By 
the use of his new technique, Dr. Kamen 
reports, he has come upon the trail of 
another vital process inside the plant— 
namely, the existence of a hitherto un- 


or 
vse 
for) 


suspected system for incorporating 
nitrogen in building up the essential 
protein elements in the plant. 

Dr. Kamen’s researches are reported 
to provide evidence for the first time of 
the correlation between the action of 
sunlight in the liberation of hydrogen 
and the fixing of nitrogen in the building 
up of proteins — a situation which for 
years has been suspected but never be- 
fore demonstrated. These discoveries are 
said to open an entirely new approach 
to the solution of the mystery of photo- 
synthesis, which furnishes the key to the 
artificial production of food out of simple 
substances and to the harnessing of the 
energy of the sun in new ways. 


*Underscore to indicate italics. 
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a Speed Practice 


(For testing your Typing Rate) 
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IN OUR OFFICE Cartoons by WHITE * Shorthand by RAMSEY 
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What Is There to “Speed”? 


Why should speed tests prove stumbling blocks to so many reporters? 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court 


OT ALL SHORTHAND REPORTERS 
practicing their profession today 
are fast shorthand writers. With 
that statement I believe there will be 
general agreement. Nor are all recog- 
nized competent reporters fast writers 
of shorthand—an assertion with which 
I doubt there are many who will dis- 
agree. Within the last year some 140 
writers of New York City took the 
quadrennial examination for appoint- 
ment to the highest courts of the City— 
the Supreme Court, the criminal court 
of General Sessions, and the Surrogates 
Court. Most of the writers were either 
reputable and active free-lancers or 
officials of the so-called lower courts, 
or of the administrative bodies of the 
State such as the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board and the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles, where in many respects the 
standards of speed and general ability 
are similar to those of the higher courts. 
The speeds of this examination were 
175 words a minute on legal material; 
190 words a minute on a judge’s charge; 
and 200 words a minute on testimony— 
certainly not excessive speeds to expect 
of a first-class reporter. And yet, of 
those 140, a mere handful—to be exact, 
just 27—passed with the necessary 70 
per cent accuracy. I repeat, 70 per cent 
accuracy was all that was required in 
order to pass the examination. 


I DO NOT QUESTION that among the host 
of those who failed were many com- 
petent reporters who might well do a 
satisfactory job in the higher courts 
to which they aspired, if they could 
only “get by” the examination. Indeed, 
many of them have often been called 
to act as substitutes in these same 
higher courts; and, to all appearances, 
they have done as well as the officials 
themselves. Nor do I question that many 
of them have written at times at the 
examination speeds and with the re- 
quired accuracy. I say I do not question 
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that they have done so, but I must add 
the comment that few writers know 
what true speed is and how to test it. 

The results of this particular exami- 
nation are not peculiar to New York, 
or to any special section of the country. 
In many states there are no examina- 
tions of any kind for appointment to 
official court positions. In the new sys- 
tem of official reporting in the federal 
courts of the country there are no 
standards established by way of ex- 
amination. In all such instances, there 
are no standards from which anybody 
can tell what kind of reporting is done 
in such courts — whether the officials 
can pass a stiff examination, or whether 
they are still competent but cannot pass 
an examination. But throughout the 
country, in any state or community 
where reporters are required to pass an 
examination of the kind given for ap- 
pointment to the higher courts of the 
New York district, I believe the find- 
ings would be the same: 75 per cent of 
both competent and incompetent writers 
would fail the tests. 

Granted the New York examination 
for its higher courts is generally con- 
sidered the stiffest in the country. 
Granted, too, that this last one, where 
a larger percentage than usual failed, 
was one of the stiffest ever given. 
(These examinations are given every 
four years, and I speak from the ex- 
perience of having either competed in 
or been one of the official dictators in 
each such examination from 1924 to 
date.) I have no single word of deroga- 
tion for any writer who does not pass 
such an examination. He can still be a 
competent reporter, and very frequent- 
ly is. The tragic thing that impresses 
me about the failure of so many good 
reporters to pass — and it is really 
tragic in its sequella of discouragement, 
despair, and frustration—is that they 
do not seem to comprehend why they 
have failed to qualify on the tests. 
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I HAVE NEVER HEARD A COMPETENT RE- 
PORTER COMPLAIN that 200 words a 
minute on testimony was an excessive 
speed; indeed, if there is any one par- 
ticular concept of speed that is accepted 
as a standard in the profession, that is 
it. Most writers speak so casually of 
such a speed (some, even, of 250, and 
an occasional optimist of 300) that the 
uninitiated would naturally assume 
that every writer can perform at that 
modest a rate. Yet the highest rate 

f the New York examination, as I 
have indicated, is only 200 
minute. It is an eight-minute dictation, 
it is true, but there is a one-minute 
intermission given the writer between 
direct and cross examination (usually 
in about the middle of the take) so, es- 
sentially, it is simply two four-minute 
dictations. What, then, is the explana- 
tion for the difference what 
the reporter thinks he can do and what 
so patently he cannot do when it comes 
to an actual test? 

I shall attempt to justify the simple 
answer I have already given to the 
question: that the vast majority of 
reporters have little comprehension of 
what true shorthand speed is or how to 
test it—until they come up against the 
impersonal ogre of an examination 
that recognizes no alibis, no pretty ra- 
tionalizations, but only the ability to 
put it down and read it back. 


words a 


between 


THE EQUIPMENT OF A REALLY CAPABLE 
REPORTER is a most elastic package. It 
may be bulging with sheer mechanical 
ability to write words, or with a pro- 
fundity of knowledge and information, 
or with a fine codrdination and manual 
dexterity; or it may be deficient in one 
or more of these major qualities, so 
that until a tough examination comes 
along nobody knows what particular 
combination and how much of these 
qualities a particular writer possesses 
that makes him the competent reporter 
he is. There have been, especially in the 
past, writers who acquired enviable 
reputations as reporters with little 
speed and much headwork. There have 
also been writers, and there still are 
hordes of them, with much speed and 
little head; and, with these, whether 
or not they are competent or incompe- 
tent depends largely on other circum- 
stances, such as age, experience, and the 


kind of performance required of them. 
From the very large preponderance 
of much-head, less-speed reporters that 
obviously exists among the total num- 
ber of reporters practicing their profes- 
sion today, one could very easily draw 
two conclusions: (1) that this particu- 
lar combination of major qualities is a 
very desirable and (2) that the 
vast majority of reporters in the coun- 
try may not have much speed but are 


one, 


all bulging with background; to wit, 
information, knowledge, culture, and 


a general know -everythingness. They 
cannot pass examinations, but they 
cover their courts or their free-lance 
assignments, meet all emergencies, turn 
in satisfactory transcripts, and are 
rated competent reporters. While I do 
not subscribe to the notion that they are 
the mental giants that the logic of the 
situation would indicate, and which 
indeed some of them proclaim, yet they 
do possess a quality that is more often, 
in reporting, of greater value than mere 
formal knowledge—the quality of com- 
mon -and it is by that single 
quality alone that they eke out their 
deficiency of speed and make of them- 
selves satisfactory workmen. 


sense 


BUT WHAT ABOUT THOSE WHO DO PASS 
the examinations and apparently do so 
with extreme ease? Are they mere word 
catchers who write mechanically that 
which they do not understand? Or are 
they a combination of much speed plus 
brain power? Frankly, they are neither, 
and I do not believe too many words or 
too deep thought is required to explain 
the kind of equipment they have that 
makes them the standouts they are in 
examinations and even in their every- 


speed than the examination calls for, a 
reserve, as it were, that permits them 
to overcome the nervousness every writ- 
er experiences in an examination; that 
puts the brake on panie when the going 
gets difficult; that permits them to 
pause to hear correctly without getting 
too far behind; that wipes their minds 
free of the frustration of repeated fail- 
ure and lack of confidence which they 
do not comprehend. It is my belief (and 
I am certain it is well founded) that 
every writer who passes the New York 
examination at 200 minute 


Continued on 
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Special Reporting Forms 


Submitted by 
S. RICHARDSON 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, England 














29 calcium acetate 
~~. calcium sulphate 
 * calcined magnesia 

— aT => 
ft catalyst 

A 

7 «_& hydrated lime 
; 2) hydrofluoric acid 


hydrochloric acid 


— lead ores 
a lead paint 
zy lead shot 
_—_a pig lead 


<< powdered metallic lead 


Pt a lead ground in oil 


- scrap lead 
+b sheet lead and lead pipe 
——_ white lead paint 
manganese 
oO nitric acid 
white oxide 


zinc oxide 
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é > “pet” reporting phrases that you are willing to share with your 
nit them to Mr. Swem? The most helpful of them will be passed along in these pages.—Editor 


oe zirconium oxide 
“ dioxide 
_—_y 
monoxide 
G-—~ white oxide of antimony 
Con black powdered antimony 
——o 
ri bright powdered antimony 
sulphide of antimony 
crimson sulphide of antimony 
phosphate rock 

saan hanna phosphate 

phosphor 

phosphoric acid 
C carbonate of potash 
muriate of potash 
on soda carbonate 
caustic soda 
hyposulphite of soda 
nitrate of soda 
sodium antimoniate 


sulphur 


fellow readers, 


or 
a | 
— 








(Concluded from page 550 
with an accuracy sufficiently high to 
secure an appointment is actually capa- 
ble of writing from 220 to 240 words 
a minute if tested at those speeds. 


AS TO THE SO-CALLED BACKGROUND and 
education of these successful contest- 
ants, it is my experience, from a long 
observation of contestants and success- 
ful passers of examinations, that it is 
practically impossible for a writer to 
reach, say, an honest 99 per cent accu- 
racy at a 200-word-a-minute speed on 
stiff literary matter or technical testi- 
mony without, in the very process of 
reaching such speed, acquiring a fair 
practical education. 

High speed, besides being the major 
desideratum of reporting (else what 
is the purpose of shorthand?) is simply 
the expression of all that goes to make 
for reporting—the instant recognition 
and knowledge of the word or phrase so 
rapidly heard and written; the practi- 
cal training in English and syntax, no 
matter how slight, so necessary to make 
context of what is read back; the highly 
developed knowledge of system neces- 
sary to write new, unfamiliar words 
all these things go almost automatically 
into fast writing and transcription by a 
human writing machine. 


IT IS DESIRABLE 
I believe, to 
scholarly attainments our profession 
can unquestionably display, but it 
should not be forgotten that we are a 
kind of two-headed profession. And I 
often wonder, when a witness on the 
stand speaks for two or three minutes 
at 250 to 280 words a minute in simple 
language, on the simple subject of her 
marital disagreements, or in the midst 
of a dog fight between counsel, witness, 
and opposing counsel, when a lenient 
judge permits full latitude of expres- 
sion—I wonder, with my nerves atingle 
and the specter of defeat staring me in 
the face, just what fellows who cannot 
write 200 words a minute do in such 
circumstances. It must be that my brain 
power—my background and culture—is 
deficient, for I find that my only hope— 
my shield and buckler—in such circum- 
stances is the ability to write simple 
little words that a child can understand, 
and write them—but fast! 


AND VERY 
stress the 


IMPORTANT, 
cultural and 
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Good Humored Guy 


(Concluded from page 520) 


for, if I were selling, I never could 
pull away from the curb and leave 
them with that hurt, not-understanding 
look in their eyes.” 

Tom also went through the training 
school for store personnel (Chimes Inn) 
and learned how to make malteds, 
banana splits, and Mile-Hi cones the 
special Coast-Currie way. 

“When those grown-up students got 
around a fountain and could make 
themselves anything they wanted,” Tom 
said laughingly, “they were just like 
kids. They made the biggest, thickest 
malteds and the “gooeyest” ice cream 
dishes imaginable. But come 
to think of it . I guess I did, too!” 


ON THE SET of Columbia Pictures’ 
forthcoming production THE GOOD 
HUMOR MAN, where Tom and Mr. 


Hawkins watched the filming of some 
hilarious scenes starring Jack Carson, 
Tom said, “I owe a lot to shorthand 
and typing. There’s no better way to 
learn a business—any -than 
by working with those are in 
charge.” 
He’s got a point there! 


business 
who 


The Meeting of the Month 


Concluded from page 530 


3. Have a Civil Service representative 
tell you about the requirements and 
opportunities in Civil Service work and 
describe the kinds of tests given. 

4. Ask a businessman to conduct a 
model interview with two or three 
members of the club. If he can do it 
at the meeting, fine; then you can fol- 
low up the interviews with discussion. 
If he cannot come to the meeting, let 
the members interviewed report their 
experience, then interview the others. 


PART THREE (10 minutes for planning). 
With jobs becoming harder to find, it 
is important to have fine qualifications, 
and to have proof of them. I suggest, 
therefore, that this month’s planning 
session deal with ways and means for 
more club members to earn their cer- 
tificates, pins, and other evidences of 
competency. It might be a good idea to 
set up a coaching bureau. 
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May 31, 1950 
The Wilson Leather Company 
700 Essex Avenue 
Newark 10, New Jersey 
Attention Mr. Henry Brown 


Gentlemen: 


Some time ago your salesman who covers this territory 
called on us regarding our leather orders. Unfortunately, 


both Mr. Hunter, our purchasing agent, and Mr. Cleveland, 
our assistant buyer, were out of town. Consequently, your 
salesman's trip was not very worth while. 


Mr. Hunter has just returned from a prolonged trip and 
would like to talk with your salesman about future leather 
orders. 


The leather you sent in filling our last order was not 
very satisfactory. When the shipment arrived, our foreman, 
acting on some sort of "hunch," had some of the leather 
chemically treated, to see what the effect would be. A copy 
of the chemical analysis is attached. 


Mr. Hunter would like to see your salesman on Monday, 


Tuesday, or Wednesday of next week, preferably at 10:30. 
Will you please phone for an appointment. 


Vice-President 

















KEY 


which is 


to the Transcription Talent Teaser on page 532 


1. (1) Letter should not be dated May 30, 12. (17) No period after trip; incomplete. 
a holiday. 13. (18) and, not And. 
ue, not Av. 


3. (2) Aven 
4. (3) New 


(4) Gentlemen, not Dear Mr. Brown. 


t 
7. (5) Some 
g 


(6) Insert comma after Unfortunately. 
9. (7) Inser 


purchasin 


Cleveland. 


: 15. (19) filling, not filing. 
Jersey, not N. Jersey. 


time, not Sometime. . 
jJoreman., 
t comma before and after our 


: i arks. 
g agent; (8) insert comma after tion marks 


16. (20) Insert comma after arrived; (21) fore- 
man, not forman; (22) insert comma after 


17. (23) Transpose comma inside closing quota- 


18. (24) Insert comma after treated; (25) effect, 


10. (9) assistant, not assistent; (10) insert not affect. 
comma after buyer; (11) out of town, not 21. (26) Insert comma after Tuesday; (27) 
out-of-town; (12) period, not comma, after insert comma after week; (28) 10:30, not 
town; (13) Consequently, not consequently: 10.30. 
(14) insert comma after Consequently. 22. (29) Period, not question mark, after ap- 
11. (15) salesman’s, not salesmans; (16) worth pointment. 


while, not worthwhile. 
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4. (30) Vice-President, not Vice President. 











I Finally Met 
“Tke”’ 





A True Experience 
written 

in Gregg Simplified 

as related by an 


ex-G.l. 





JAMES M. WARREN 


Autographed photo presented to the 
author by General Eisenhower 
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Courtesy National Buddy Poppy Committee, Veterans of Foreign Wars 


A Message in Red Crepe Paper 
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Like to Be a Teacher? 
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Fascinating Literary Studies 
FRANCES B. ENOS 


HISTORICAL LETTER 
from BENJAMIN FRANKLIN to SAMUEL MATHER 


Written in Gregg Simplified 


Franklin, then 78 years of age, was in France to solicit funds for the 


struggling new United States. Mather, a Boston clergyman, was the son of 
Cotton Mather, prominent in witchcraft trials and the first in America to 
use innoculation for smallpox. 
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--from the Knightes Tale 
dy Geoffrey Chaucer 
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Dy Robert Browning 
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--from Aurora Leigh (Book I) 





by Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
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MEMORIAL DAY 








Commander John A. Logan 
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FATE SOMETIMES OFFERS FAME / . 


From “Tales of American Railroading” 
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Story and pictures rep 


rinted in Gregg Simplified from a folder printed by Badger Paper Mills 
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' From Sail to Ste 
7 The Shipping Industr 
, pp1ng Y 
From “Stories of American Industry,” issued by the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
and “Merchant Marine for Trade and Defense,” issued by the 
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Anniversary Manual Review 


For Use with Chapters Ten, Eleven, and Twelve 
A. E. KLEIN 
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Simplified Manual Review 


Based on vocabulary of the Recall Chart in the Appendix 
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Drills on Beginnings and Endings 


Based on the Recall Drills in the Appendix 
of Gregg Speed Building Simplified 


WORD ENDINGS 
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On-the-Job Helps for Secretaries 





Every secretary needs a shorthand dictionary 


aregg to help her master new words; that is why a 
Shorthand Gregg dictionary is a perfect gift—even to 


: : yourself! When ordering, specify Anniversary 
Dictionaries ‘dition ($2) or Simplified Edition ($2.40)- 


they're different. 





Offi ° | No other office tool is so important to a sec- 


retary as her fountain pen Or so valued a 


Shorthand « 


> ing Gregg Shorthand than the OFFICIAL 
Fountain Pens Gregg Fountain Pen. It costs only $4.25. 


ft! No pen is more perfectly suited to writ- 


t 





There are two desk books worth their weight 

in gold. The first is 20,000 Words, the handy 

D sk little book that tells how to spell and divide 

e business words; it costs only 80 cents. The sec- 
Reference ond is Hutchinson’s Standard Handbook for 
B k Secretaries, the one-volume “office encyclope- 
OORS dia” now available in a school edition for only 

$2.60. You'll use these two books a dozen times 


a day! 





The Gregg Publishing Company 


OF McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
New York 18 °* Chicago 6 °* London, W.C. 1 


San Francisco 4 ° Toronto 1 ° Dallas 1 


Prices are subject to the usual school discounts 
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LEARN LETTER SHOP and 
DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING BUSINESS 


We teach you this interesting business at 
home in your spare time—including mime- 
ograph, multigraph, etc. Ideal for man or 
woman, husbands and wives. Takes little 
capital to start. Good jobs always open. 
Write for free booklet today. 


ARMSTRONG SCHOOLS, DEPT. GW505 
7217 So. Broadway e@ Los Angeles, Calif 








STENOGRAPHERS NOTE 


20,000 WORDS 
FREE! 


Reach for 20,000 WORDS when you want 





How to spell a word 
How to divide a word 


Where the accent comes 
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Send orders and remittances today to 


THE GREGG WRITER 


Use the Special Coupon below 








: Date : 
: The Gregg Writer : 
=: 330 W. 42 Street : 
: n.y.is,N.¥. ENCLOSED : 
eal {] ] beginning 
: na s 1m Py f 2 0 : 
s This is a new [J renewal [1 s 
: Name : 
: Address : 
: City Zone State : 
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THE! SPECIAL 
crecc | INTENSIVE 
COLLEGE| SEMINARS 
|) 





in GREGG 
SHORTHAND 
SIMPLIFIED 


Featuring the authors 


"x LESLIE @ “**E ZOUBEK 


Three one-week seminars in each of 
which there will be lectures, discussions, 
and specific instructions in the teaching 
of Beginning and Advanced Gregg Short- 
hand Simplified, Transcription, and Type- 
writing. 
@ July 17-21 
High School & College Instructors 
© July 24-28 
High School & College Instructors 
@ July 31-August 4 
Private Business School Instructors 


Registration Fee—$10 


For full details write to 
PAUL M. PAIR, DIR. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
37 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


| 














Hurry . . be one of the 


LUCKY THOUSAND 


Yes, if you are among the first 
one-thousand 1950 Graduates to 
send in a new or renewal subscrip- 
tion to THE GREGG WRITER, 
you will receive—with our com- 
pliments—a copy of that handy 
little gem, I DIDN’T KNOW. 


I DIDN’T KNOW is that pop- 
ular guide for the beginning 
stenographer. Written by a man 
who learned to be a good stenog- 
rapher the hard way, it’s full 
of helpful how-to-do, how-to-act 
hints. 


Your teacher will be glad to 
take up your subscription. Get 
your order in now, and be sure to 
ask for the premium—I DIDN’T 
KNOW—by name. This offer is 
available only to graduates. Stu- 
dents may ask their teacher about 
the attractive premium books that 
are available to them. 


Send your order and remittance to 


THE GREGG WRITER 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








or 








By Wits and Wags | 
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The fastest-writing 
portable ever built! 


The World’s Portable Speed Cham- 
pionship was won on a Royal Portable! 





It’s the speediest portable typewriter! 





2. Mechanically, it’s built to travel far 
faster than human fingers! Here is the 
World’s Fastest Portable Typewriter. 





These 4 famous features are only some of the reasons why 
students prefer Royal — fastest of all portable typewriters — 
more than 2 to 1 over any other make! 


1. THE standard Typewriter in Portable 
Size. Fully standard keyboard in size, 
slope, distance between rows of keys, 
and position of controls. 


3. “Touch Control.” On the Royal, every 


member of the family can set touch of 


the keys to suit himself! You get exactly 
the right touch that makes it possible 
for you to type faster! 


2. “Magic” Margin. This easiest, quick- 
est way to set margins contributes 
greatly to speed of operation. No fuss, 
no fret—click, it’s set! Only Royal has it! 


4. Finger-Flow Keys. Shaped to the con- 
tour of the finger tips, keys promote 
easier, faster typing. Visit your dealer 
and learn how easy it is to own a Royal 
Portable. 


The Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 


GRAY MAGIC ROYAL PORTABLE 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 





Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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GREGG-APPROVED 


Both the Esterbrook Pen barrel and the 
special 1555 Renew-Point are fully Gregg- 


Approved for Gregg Shorthand. 





RENEW-POINT 


Should you ever damage the point on your 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen, you can replace it yourselt 
instantly —without sending the pen back 
to the factory! All pen counters carry 
Gregg-Approved Renew-P: + 
for Esterbrook Pens 


MODEST PRICE 


Only Esterbrook, of all Gregg-Approved pens, sells 
for so little. A Gregg-Approved Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen, complete with the special 
Gregg-Approved Renew-Point (#1555), 
is only $2. Extra Gregg Renew-Points 
#1555), only 35c. At all pen counters 


' 
TO SELECT OR 
REPLACE... HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 

I 


! 
1 
! 
I 
In case of damage, just 


unscrew the old point, 


screw in GO new one. 


GREGG-APPROVED 
FOUNTAIN PEN 








